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A LUSTROUS SOCIETY. 


HE pharmacists of Paris—it might, with equal ac- 
curacy, be said of France—have just celebrated 
the one hundredth anniversary of a great pharma- 
ceutical organization. The Paris Society of Phar- 
macy is one of the oldest and grandest bodies of its 
kind in the world, and it has the added distinction of 
being the only French corporate body which survived 
the great French Revolution. The centenary meet- 
ing, which took place last month, a most interesting 
account of which is given on another page in this issue 
from the pen of our Paris correspondent, did not ac- 
tually indicate the real age of the society, for the body 
existed as a corporation some ten years earlier than 
1803, when the first meeting of the reorganized society 
was held. 

It is difficult to contrast the Paris Society of Phar- 
macy with any similar institution in this country, for 
while largely a local organization, it yet belongs to 
the whole nation, and the work of revising the French 
Codex—the Pharmacopeeia of France—is done by its ie 
members almost exclusively. 

The society meets annually in the great hall of the 
Paris Superior School of Pharmacy, known before the Hy 
Revolution as the Paris College of Pharmacy. This 
school was the child of the earlier organization, the 
Paris Corporation of Apothecary Grocers, and—as our 
Paris correspondent eloquently puts it—when “the 
Revolutionary storm swept over France, and guilds 
and corporations were swept away with every other 
relic of the feudal past the pharmacists con- 
tinued to meet as ‘a Free Society’ and to carry on 
their work of instruction and examination of candi- 
dates.” When Napoleon came on the scene and, mount- i 
ing the imperial throne, “ cast the kingdoms old into 
another mold,” the Superior School of Pharmacy was ; 
founded and became a State institution, whose pro- 
fessors, according to the law of Germinal of the year 
XI, were charged with the public lectures and exam- / [ 
inations. 

It must be an encouraging circumstance for Amer- 
ican pharmacists to note that the society has never 
received any financial support from the Government, 
but all of its expenses, including the yearly prizes, are 
covered by the voluntary contributions of its members. 

It is gratifying to us, as patriotic Americans, to 
note that amid the chorus of congratulations which 
rose from the representative pharmacists of all nations, 
the voice of Uncle Sam was also heard, and it was espe- 
cially fitting, we think, that felicitations on the event 
should have come from the representatives of the two 
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oldest institutions of pharmacy in this country—the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and the College of 
Pharmacy of the City of New York, respectively. 
These institutions extended greetings through Pro- 
fessors Remington and Chandler, while Professor 
Prescott, of Ann Arbor, who is identified in the minds 
of many foreign pharmacists with the American Phar- 
maceutical Association and the Committee on Revision 
of the U. S. Pharmacopeeia, sent an address of con- 
gratuiation in which he remarked that “ the centenary 
was of great interest to pharmacists throughout the 
entire world,” a sentiment in which we can heartily 
join. 





THE LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF DRUGGISTS 
IN EMERGENCY CASES. 





HE fact that in emergencies the druggist is almost 
universally appealed to for first aid lays him open 
to the charge of illegal practice in medicine, under the 
strict construction of the law in most of the States. 
We have already commented on the decision in the 
lower court acquitting the druggist of responsibility 
in one particular case of this character, and it is a 
source of gratification to record the fact in our news 
columns that the decision of the lower court has been 
sustained by the Supreme Court of the State, Appel- 
late Division. In the case in question, the plaintiff 
claimed that having received a slight cut on his thumb 
in a ball game, he went into the defendant’s drug store 
for treatment. The clerk bandaged the wound and 
handed him a small bottle containing carbolic acid, 
and so labeled, with instructions to keep the bandage 
wet with the contents of the bottle. It was further al- 
leged by the plaintiff that he put five or six drops of 
the acid on the bandage, with the result that the wound 
became inflamed, gangrene set in and the thumb had 
to be amputated. Whereupon the plaintiff brought 
suit for damages for the amount of $10,000. 

In defense, it was claimed that as a matter of law 
druggists are not permitted to practice surgery or 
medicine, that the clerk in undertaking this treatment 
was acting not as a druggist and not as an employee of 
the druggist, and consequently his employer could not 
be held responsible for the results of this act, which 
was outside the limits of the duties required of him as 
a drug clerk. By coming to the unqualified clerk for 
advice, it was claimed that the plaintiff had been guilty 
of contributory negligence. The court sustained the 
contentions of the defendant, the case was dismissed, 
as stated above, and upon appeal the decision of the 
lower court has been sustained. 

The limitations set upon the responsibilities of the 
druggist in this case are quite clear, but it would be a 
question of fact as to how far the limitations would be 
applicable in any particular case which had been 
treated by the druggist and not by the clerk. In this 


particular case the defense itself put forward the plea 
that the clerk was individually responsible, as he acted 
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in an individual capacity. If, therefore, the druggist 
himself had given aid in this particular case this por- 
tion of the plea would certainly not have availed. 
though it is still possible that by pleading guilty of the 
infringement of the medical practice act the druggist 
might have escaped the payment of civil damages. By 
putting forward this plea, however, the druggist would 
become amenable to the penalty provided for the in- 
fringement of the medical practice act. . 

It would appear, therefore, that so far as the law 
itself is concerned, the retail druggist is hedged about 
with dangers sufficient to deter any cautious person 
from the exercise of ordinary humanity in emergency 
cases, and it would seem desirable that some legal pro- 
vision should be made to cover just these cases. In 
Paris, as was pointed out by our correspondent there 
in a recent number, the drug store is recognized as 
the legitimate station for first aid in emergencies, and 
we never hear of any difficulties arising between doc- 
tors and druggists or druggists and the authorities 
over the exercise of this particular function by the 
French pharmacien. 

While physicians as a rule are quite willing to ac- 
quit the druggist of any charge of interference where 
he acts in emergencies, it is not a sufficient guarantee 
of safety to depend upon this tacit acquiescence ;, for 
any particularly exacting official can, by insisting upon 
a literal construction of the law, cause the druggist 
almost incalculable damage by haling him into court. 
Even acquittal on a charge of this nature still leaves 
the druggist the sufferer, for the medical profession is 
not apt to make a close discrimination as to the facts, 
and when a druggist has once been charged with il- 
legal counter prescribing this fact will persist in the 
mind of the medical profession to his detriment 
throughout the remainder of his business career. The 
only adequate cure for this’ fault in our system is the 
introduction into the medical practice act of a clause 
giving exemption from penalties in cases of emergency, 
with a clear definition of what may be considered a real 
emergency. 





MAY A VETERINARY SURGEON PRESCRIBE 
LIQUORS? 


EW HAMPSHIRE seems to be a fertile field for 
new developments in the liquor license prob- 
lems. It was a New Hampshire judge who held that 
the possession of a United States license as retail 
liquor dealer—which is required by the United States 
Government of the druggist because he sells alcoholic 
tinctures—was conclusive proof of the fact that he was 
a liquor dealer and amenable to the State laws as 
such. Now comes a license inspector who holds that 
a druggist selling liquor on the prescription of a veter- 
inary surgeon or a dentist on Sunday or after hours 
will be held as having violated the liquor law. In this 
particular case there was no question of any bad faith 
on the part of the prescriber, who was present when 
the inspector called, and explained that the prescrip- 
tion was intended for a sick cow. The question at issue 
is an interesting one, and should be definitely settled, if 
it has not already been settled, by a decision in the 
higher courts. 
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r scanning the current pharmaceutical journals of 

the Old World, one occasionally comes across the 
term “ Americanism,” used in the most unjust and 
ignoble sense imaginable—namely, as signifying a 
tendency in pharmacy and medicine away from all that 
is professional, ethical and scientific, and toward every- 
thing that the opposite of these terms implies. It is true 
that this term is now less and less frequently used in 
this sense, but an American cannot help feeling vexed 
when he sees how misjudged our pharmacists are 
abroad, and how little recognition our profession has 
gained for what it has done for pharmacy through re- 
search and through the evolution of new and practical 
methods. The Old World idea of American pharmacy 
is based largely on the impression created by the va- 
rious proprietary articles which enterprising Ameri- 
cans have exploited in European countries. 

It is a source of gratification, therefore, to note that 
there is a gradually increasing current in the stream 
of pharmaceutical progress in Europe which is dis- 
tinctly favorable to American pharmacy and Ameri- 
can pharmaceutical methods. 

In our issue of July 13 we commented upon the 
impending admission of fluid extracts made “on the 
American plan” into the French codex, as officially 
announced by the commission charged with the revi- 
sion of the pharmacopeeia of France, and at that time 
we noted the compliment to America implied by this 
action. 

In a similar line is the action of the Revision Com- 
mittee of the Swiss Pharmacopeeia in recommending 
the adoption for the majority of the official syrups of 
formulas that prescribe their manufacture from 
fluid extracts instead of from the crude drugs, as 
has been heretofore the rule in the European pharma- 
copeeias. It is said that the impulse to this action by 
the Swiss Commission originated in the numerous dis- 
cussions on this subject that have appeared recently in 
French and Belgian pharmaceutical journals, the con- 
sensus of opinion being that the American fluid ex- 
tract, so long ignored in Europe, is destined to play an 
increasingly useful role in modern pharmacy. 

The announcement of the Swiss Commission con- 
tains a detailed statement of its policy regarding the 
preparation of official syrups, and (Schweizerische 
Wochenschrift fiir Chemie und Pharmacie, 1903, p. 313) 
informs us that the following syrups will be pre- 
pared from fluid extracts: Cinnamon, ipecac, liquorice, 
peppermint, rhatany, rhubarb, rose, sarsaparilla and 
senega—a list that is practically identical with the 
U. S. P. list of syrups prepared from fluid extracts, 
which, as all know, includes the syrups of ipecac, 
rhatany, rhubarb, rose, rubus, sarsaparilla, compound 
squills, senega and ginger. 

The Swiss Commission gives details as to the exact 
methods of preparing the fluid extracts in question, and 
while all the active ingredients of the plants must be 
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contained in the fluid extracts, the commission has en- 
deavored to so construct the formulas as to employ 
watery menstrua wherever possible, using glycerin as 
a preservative and alcohol, when needed, of the 
strength of 15 per cent. 

It is not merely from patriotic grounds that we 
rejoice in the action of the Swiss Commission. It is 
because we believe that the day will come when the 
term American, which is used as a term of reproach 
by the European pharmacist unacquainted with the 
actual conditions here, will no longer be used to sig- 
nify unethical commercialism, but honest, faithful, un- 
selfish work in the progress of pharmacy in all its 
branches, of which so much is already done in Amer- 
ica, unknown to the average Old World pharmacist, 
who, shut up in his narrow shop, sees nothing beyond 
the immediate confines of his own country, and does 
not realize the progress being made in America. 

The attitude of supercilious superiority toward 
American pharmacy has been nurtured and strength- 
ened by the blind and undiscriminating admiration for 
everything of foreign origin which has long prevailed 
in American pharmaceutical circles. Time was when 
each German Apotheke was a practical school of phar- 
macy of no mean order, but that time has passed away 
to give place to a kind of intellectual stagnation ac- 
companied by that most hopeless of all conditions, 
smug self satisfaction. The substratum of German 
pharmacists and druggists no longer reflects the intel- 
ligence and attainments of the universities. The 
brighter minds are found among the teachers and the 
chemical manufacturers, leaving to a dull mediocrity 
the task of conducting the Apotheke, and it is high time 
that American pharmacists should cease to worship a 
fetich which is largely a figment of the imagination— 
or at most a memory of past conditions. 


xe e Ss 


An interesting item bearing upon the recognition 
of America in Europe comes to hand, as we go to press, 
in the form of a report from Deputy Consul-General 
Hanauer, who represents the United States at Frank- 
fort, Germany, in which Mr. Hanauer says that “ With 
farseeing men in Europe it has become a matter of 
firm belief that it is strictly essential to study Ameri- 
can ways, means and methods before the education of 
higher craftsmen or managers of industrial or public 
works can be complete.” Three of the most promi- 
nent men of German finance and mechanical science 
have recently come to the United States to study the 
method pursued here. Two of these represent great 
banking and promoting institutions, and the third, Mr. 
Rathenau, is director of the greatest electrical works 
in Germany. With such substantial recognition ac- 
corded to American progress in other fields, it is not 
too much to hope that before many years will have 
elapsed, American pharmacy, too, will receive that at- 
tention which it deserves at the hands of Continental 
Europe. 
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A NEW METHOD OF DETERMINING THE 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF SMALL QUANTITIES 
OF URINE AND OTHER FLUIDS. 


By G. A. De Santos Saxe, M.D., 
Assistant Pathologist to the Columbus Hospital, 
New York. 


HARMACISTS are frequently called upon nowadays 
to make analyses of urine for physicians, and it 
happens occasionally that the sample received is not large 
enough to permit an ordinary urinometer to float in the 
urine. The amount needed to make an accurate observa- 
tion with an ordinary urinometer is about two ounces, and 
physicians at times find it difficult to obtain two ounces 
of urine from a patient. This is true not only in the case 
of infants, but under certain conditions with adults as 
well. 

A number of methods are available for the deter- 
mination of the specific gravity of a very small quantity 
of urine, say Cc. 5. The simplest, most primitive and 
least accurate is dilution—t.e., we delute the 5 Cc. with 
say Cc. 25 of water, making a solution of 1 part of urine 
in 5 of water, and then proceed to take the specific grav- 
ity of the mixture. This number, multiplied by the num- 
ber of times the urine has been diluted (5 in this in- 
stance), gives the true specific gravity of the urine under 
examination. The elements of error are many in this 
method, for we must be absolutely sure that the dilution 
has been made correctly in exact proportion, and besides 
every error in the hydrometer reading, which is always, 
with the best of care, one division of the scale (0.001 ) 
out of the way, every such error, I say, will be multiplied 
as many times as the urine has been diluted. Thus, if 
the scale shows 1.004 and is read by mistake 1.003, the 
urine that has been diluted 5 times will be recorded 
as 1.00 (3 X 5) = 1.005, whereas it should be 1.00 
(4X 5) =1.020. The error is therefore multiplied in 
proportion to the dilution. Besides this method has the 
serious drawback that it is almost impossible to analyze 
properly a urine after such a dilution, and if we use 
some of the 5 Cc. specimen for chemical and other tests 
we will not have any left for the specific gravity test. 

About a year ago I had occasion to examine a number 
of specimens of urine submitted to me for anaysis by 
surgeons who asked for an opinion as to the state of their 
patients’ kidneys, in order to decide whether an operation 
was justifiable. In some instances these specimens were 
very small; in one case the amount of urine obtained by 
ureteral catheter being only Cc. 2.5. The surgeon in each 
instance asked for the specific gravity of the specimen 
along with other data, and as I had no Westphal balance 
nor an accurate analytical scale, I was at a loss how to 
determine the specific gravity of these specimens. 

I then set about to find an inexpensive, simple, and 
accurate method of determining the specific gravity of 
small amounts of urine. My first experiments were con- 
ducted with a method similar to that of Hammerschlay, 
used for the blood, a mixture of chloroform and benzol 
of about the specific gravity of 1020 is made in a cylinder 
and into it a single drop of urine is dropped. If the 
urine was heavier than the mixture it sank and chloro- 
form had to be added to raise the specific gravity of the 
mixture till a drop of urine neither sank nor floated, but 
remained in the center of the cylinder. If the drop of 
urine floated, the mixture was too heavy and benzol had 
to be added. This method would be ideal if it were 
practicable, but unfortunately it is very unreliable and 
very troublesome. By dint of great care I could get the 
mixture to correspond in specific gravity with the urine, 
but I would not trust to this method as the drops some- 
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times sank, sometimes floated, in the same mixture, the 
urine being the same and besides the mixture dissolved 
the urine slowly, and on shaking the drop of urine dis- 
integrated completely. 

My next experiments were conducted with an urino- 
meter, or rather urino-pyknometer, which Emier & Amend 
constructed for me and which had to be modified in 
shape and in other respects, as experiments went on, until 
its final form was determined upon, as shown in the 
illustration. 

The instrument is based upon the old principle ex- 
emplified in such hydrometers as Nicoll’s, which has a 
platform for weights at the stem, and Failléres, which 
has a platform for weights over the blub. The urine is 
placed into the hydrometer instead of the hydrometer 
into the urine, as in the instruments now in use. It con- 
sists of a flask, D, bearing a mark, M,and stoppered with 
a ground glass stopper, E, whose handle is hollow and 
contains a tiny bead of mercury. A hollow bulb, C, and 
a stem, A, bearing graduations complete the instrument. 
The instrument is so made that when distilled water is 
poured into the bottle up to the mark, and when the 

















Dr. Saxe’s Urino-Pyknometer. 


instrumerft is closed inverted, and dipped into distilled 
water, the stem stands at the 1000 mark, which is near 
the bulb. When urine is placed in the bottle, and is 
poured in accurately, up to the mark, the instrument will 
sink in distilled water in proportion to the specific gravity 
of that urine and thus the scale will stand at a corre- 
sponding figure at the level of the water. 

The manner of using the new instrument may be 
briefly stated as follows: 

The bottle is held firmly, so that the circular mark 
at its neck comes at the level of the observer’s eye. The 
urine is poured into this bottle by means of a pipette, tak- 
ing care not to touch the sides of the neck of the bottle 
with the pipette. The lower meniscus of the urine must 
accurately touch the mark and there must not be any 
drops of urine adhering to the inside of the neck of the 
bottle. Then the stopper is inserted, and turned so that 
it will stay in when the bottle is inverted. There is no 
danger of the stopper falling out while the instrument 
is in the water, inasmuch as the stopper is held in place 
by moisture and by the pressure of the water around it. 

’ The instrument is immersed in a small cylinder of 
distilled water, which theoretically should be at 15 de- 
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grees C., but variations in temperature, unless very 
marked, do not matter for practical purposes. The 
cylinder should be wide enough to avoid contact of the 
instrument with the walls, and the urino-pyknometer 
should be twirled in the center of the water and allowed 
to settle before the reading is made. This is finally done 
by looking for the number on the scale corresponding to 
the level of the water, the lower meniscus being taken 
for the reading. 

With this instrument one can determine the specific 
gravity of about 3 Cc. of urine with sufficient accuracy 
for all practical purposes. 





{Written for the American Druggist.] 
CIRCULATORY DISPLACEMENT. 
By O. P. SYDENSTRICKER, 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 


HE method of circulatory displacement is not used 

in modern pharmacies to the extent its merits would 

seem to deserve. This old method of accomplishing 
solution is shown in the accompanying sketch. 

The drug to be dissolved is placed near the top of the 
liquid upon a porous diaphragm or a suitable sieve or tied 
up in a gauze bag, if its nature will admit of this treat- 
ment. In this way the parts immediately in contact with 
the solvent are dissolved and the solution descends, its 











Method of Circulatory Displacement. 


place being taken by fresh portions of the solvent. A 
‘circulation is thus established and solution facilitated. 
This method is much better for making several of the 
every day preparations of the United States Pharma- 
copeeia than the ordinary processes. 

For instance, in making tincture of iodine the in- 
structions are to triturate the iodine with the alcohol in 
a mortar until dissolved. All who will try making it by 
circulatory displacement will, I feel sure, never use any 
other method. We all know what a bother and dirt-maker 
the old way is. 

Circulatory displacement is also a great convenience 
in the making and keeping of saturated-solutions. For 
example, in making a saturated solution of potassium 
chlorate, take a wide mouthed bottle filled with water 
and suspend in it the chlorate contained in a gauze bag 
connected with the cork by a string. In this way a clear, 
saturated solution is always on hand, and after any of 
the solution is used all that is necessary to keep the stock 
up is to fill up the bottle with water, keeping the gauze 
bag filled with chlorate, of course. 

It will be found convenient to keep this as a stock 
bottle and fill the shelf bottle from it. 

Experimentation will show that druggists can save 
‘much time and trouble by the use of this process. 
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[Written for the American Druggist.] 
SEASONABLE SPECIALTIES. 
By J. F. O’ConNeELL, 
Colchester, Conn. 

HE preparations represented by the subjoined for- 
mulas will be found easy of manufacture and sea- 

sonably salable at this time of year: 

ROSE GLYCERIN JELLY. 


CRORE CRORE BROMO iiss 650 ose edalseeeiceueeees 3i 
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Soak the gelatine in the water for 12 hours, then melt on 
a water bath. When cold add the glycerin and the rose water, 
in which the boric acid had been dissolved. Then tint with 
carmine and strain through silk bolting cloth. 


Put up in 1-ounce glycerin jelly jars and retail for 


15 cents. 
ROSAMOND LOTION. 
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Melt the spermaceti in the almond oil over a water bath 
and transfer the hot mixture to a warmed mortar. Dissolve 
the boric acid in the rose water and add the glycerin, and 
gradually incorporate the solution so formed to the melted 
spermaceti and oil contained in the mortar, stirring vigorously 
the while. In the alcohol dissolve the oils and the tincture of 
benzoin and add this to the cream first formed, mixing all 
thoroughly. 


Put up in 4-ounce ovals capped with split skin, tied 
with ribbon. Retail at 35 cents. 





The Properties of Biogen. 

At the Fifth International Congress of Applied Chem- 
istry, held in Berlin during the week of June 2, 1903, 
Dr. M. Frenkel announced the discovery of two new 
peroxides of the metals, biogen and dermogen, known 
in Europe as hopogan and ektogan, respectively. The 
first mentioned is in some respects a most remarkable 
substance. Taken internally it is decomposed by the 
acids of the gastric juice into a harmless salt of magnesia 
and hydrogen dioxide, the free hydrogen dioxide being 
in turn soon decomposed into water and oxygen. This 
property of the substance makes it highly interesting 
from a therapeutical point of view; for among all the 
peroxides of the metals so far studied there has not been 
one which could be used in medicine, though the ad- 
vantages connected with the administration of a simple, 
harmless drug from which oxygen could easily be set 
free are sufficiently known. The following equation 
shows the breaking up of biogen under the influence of 
hydrochloric acid, which acid is the principal constituent 
of the gastric juice: 

MgO, + 2HC1 = MgC1, + H,O,—becoming later 
MgC1,+H,O+ 0. Theoretically, according to Dr. 
Frenkel (Le Progrés Médical, January 10, 1903), Gm. 1 
of magnesium dioxide in the stomach is capable, under 
the influence of the gastric acids, of producing Gm. 0.5 
of hydrogen dioxide, or Gm. 0.3 of active oxygen at 15 
degrees C. He believes that one-tenth of this amount, 
Gm. 0.1 of pure magnesium dioxide, or Gm. 0.4 of biogen, 
containing 25 per cent. of magnesium dioxide, represents 
a suitable dose for internal administration, having taken 
this dose himself for two weeks, repeated three times a 
day, without any disagreeable effects. 
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A HOME-MADE CONDITION POWDER MIXER. 
By H. A. BrRaInon, Pu.G. 


MONG the many preparations now being made by 
A pharmacists who are not content with diminishing 
dealers’ profits, but want some that have been going to 
the manufacturers, condition powders occupy quite a 
prominent place, particularly with those having the 
patronage of a farming community. Considerable diff- 
culty is often experienced in the manufacture of these 
preparations in getting a uniform mixture without the 
use of a patent mixer. 









A Home-Made Powder Mixer. 


The old way of placing the ingredients in a box and 
stirring with the hands or with a stick is slow and un- 
satisfactory, and with many mixtures causes considerable 
discomfort to the operator from the resultant dust. A 
simple and practical mixer which has been in use a number 
of years was made by the writer at a very small expendi- 
ture of cash and time. A keg (Fig.1) which originally 
contained bicarbonate of soda, and which measured 2214 
inches in hight and 14 inches in diameter at the ends, was 
fitted on the inside with four sheet iron wings (Fig. 2) 
12 inches long and 4 inches wide. These were bent at 
right angles on the dotted line a b (Fig. 2), and nailed 
on the inside of the keg so that the wide portion of the 
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FIG. 2 \y 
wing stood at right angles with the side of the keg. The 
position of these are shown by the lines a b, c d (Fig. 1). 
The cover consists of a piece of 1-inch board measuring 
15 inches each way, with two cleats, E E (Fig. 1), 
fastened across the grain of main cover board for strength. 
A square piece of I-inch board measuring 6 inches each 
way, F (Fig. 1), was next fastened in the exact center 
of the outside of the bottom of the keg. A hole was 
bored in the center of each of these pieces, into which 
was snugly fitted four inch pieces of a broom handle, G G 
(Fig. 1). These were securely nailed into place. A 
crank was fastened, as shown at H (Fig. 1). 
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The under side of the cover was faced with two 
thicknesses of burlap and two small strips of wood were 
tacked on this in such a position that they would just 
fit inside the keg and prevent the cover from slipping. 
Next, a piece of one-quarter round iron rod was pro- 
cured from which was cut four pieces 26 inches long. 
One inch on the end of each of these was bent, as shown 
(Fig. 3), and on the other end a thread was cut and fitted 
with a thumb nut. These rods were bent to conform to 
the curve of the sides‘of the keg. The hooks on the rods 
are caught over the bottom chime of the keg and the other 
ends passed through holes bored in the corner of the 
cover, and thumb nuts screwed on the ends. 

The holes in the cover through which the rods pass 
must be in such a place that the rods will rest against the 
sides of the keg to give firmness to the apparatus. 

Now the mixer is ready to be placed on the standard, 
the construction of which is plainly shown (Fig. 4). 










Stand for Home-Made Powder Mixer. 


In using the mixer, each ingredient is weighed and 
sifted into the keg, and the cover firmly secured in posi- 
tion. The keg is then placed on the standard and turned 
slow enough to hear or feel: the motion of the powder 
inside, otherwise the powder will remain in one position 
from centrifugal force. The position of the wings on the 
inside cause the powder to move from end to end, at the 
same time having a rolling motion from the turning of 
the mixer. This size mixer will hold a charge of 50 
pounds, which can be intimately and thoroughly mixed in 
from 30 to 45 minutes. The entire cost of the apparatus, 
made as described, was 30 cents, the sum paid for the 
iron rods,and thumb nuts. 








Alum-points are prepared by adding a few drops 
of water to powdered alum and heating in a porcelain 
dish over a flame. When the alum melts it is poured 
into molds of paraffin paper. Copper sulphate points 
are made by massing finely powdered copper sulphate 
with mucilage of acacia or simple syrup, and molding. 
In a few days the points become quite hard. 

Kilangit—A fish poison bearing this name, and 
used in the Indian Archipelago, has been examined by H. 
W. Bettink and J. L. Heyl (Pharm. Weekblad, 40, 591). 
The plant yielding it is supposed by Dr. M. Greshoff to 
be Polyscias nodosa, an Araliaceous plant, but it is pos- 
sible that more than one plant is used under this name. 
The leaves are usually reduced to coarse powder and 
mixed with wood ash and then thrown into the water. 
The leaves contain a body having the physical characters 
of a saponin, and when treated with dilute acid afford 
a sapogenin insoluble in water. This, with sulphuric 
acid, gives a purple coloration, which, in contact with 
bromine vapor, becomes violet. The leaf-stalks do not 
appear to contain any appreciable quantity of saponin. 
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Cream of Current Literature 


A summary of the leading articles in contemporary pharmaceutical periodicals, 





Empyroform, a Dry Tar Preparation —Empyroform 
is a condensation product of formaldehyde and tar, and 
occurs as a dry nonhygroscopic powder, of brownish 
color, which has a very faint odor that does not resemble 
that of tar. Sklarek (Therapie der Gegenwart, July, 
1903). On heating it decomposes easily, giving off for- 
maldehyde. It is insoluble in water, but is soluble in 
acetone, in caustic alkalies and in chloroform. The new 
preparation is much more pleasant to use than the other 
tar preparations, for ointments made with zinc oxide and 
empyroform are dark-gray, while those made with tar 
are black. In wet eczemas the dry powder, mixed with 
zinc oxide or with starch, makes a very useful and ef- 
ficient application, provided the powder be covered with 
ointment-lint ; otherwise the dressing dries with the se- 
cretion into a very thick and adherent crust. In combina- 
tion with ointment-bases, such as petrolatum, and zinc 
oxide ointment, empyroform is atitsbest. Plain petrolatum 
with 5 or 10 per cent. of empyroform, lead ointment with 
petrolatum (Kaposi) with 10 or 20 per cent. of empyro- 
form, zinc ointment with 5 to 10 or 20 per cent. of em- 
pyroform, or a paste with empyroform and starch of each 
25 parts to petrolatum, 50 parts, are all useful forms of 
employing this new remedy. 

In equal parts with petrolatum, empyroform gives a 
thick paste which is stronger and has a more pronounced 
odor. As a dry paint the following may be used: 


a EN eS ORE NA oe Ma Str OO FN 15.0 
WV TACUNMEA SU MACCRENN 55, 8 ia'cs'6< 14:00 Wine ate ae S¥'w cole e Sica eet 10.0 
RE MMNNNER eer hs le ais Who ia ors ae aim bp 8 Bieri eda 10.0 
MPM ANE RIA, SUM TIE oo 6:.5 6 6s 4 5c: 03 asa’ S0ckie See a we CI CORD 
Alcohol and distilled water, of each.............. 10.0 


M. S.—Paint. Shake before using. Allow to dry. 


In this paint the zinc is entirely eliminated. Such 
paints are more grateful to the patient and are better liked 
than ointments. They are especially valuable in persons 
who have an idiosynocrasy against fats. Empyroform 
may also be used as a varnish or tincture by dissolving 
it in chloroform in the proportion of one part in three. A 
still better formula is : 

RasSA ERNE NIOUIN 16:0 3 5:s6;5- nes bax os, 0. oualgoacn ers 5.0 to 10.0 parts 


RMOIEEINS od 6p cs acs bed oa ae eens 
Tincture of benzoin, of each enough to make 50.0 parts 


In the first stages of eczema the author found empy- 
roform very efficient in the form of a paint or varnish. 
In one case of acute vesicular eruption on the arm he 
was able to abort an attack by two applications of the 
tincture. It is difficult to say whether the benefit was 
derived from the empyroform ‘or from the exclusion of 
the air, which was produced by the varnish. In chronic 
squamous types of eczema the use of empyroform appli- 
cations may be advantageously combined with the use of 
a5 or 10 per cent. salicylic acid soap plaster. In spite 
of the fear of using tar in the wet stage of eczema, the 
author used the empyroform zinc paste in a number of 
such cases, and found that it worked very well. It relieved 
the itching, dried the secretion and protected the lesions. 
In no case, even with very extensive applications, were 
there any signs of tar poisoning discerned after the use 
of empyroform. 


Ester-Dermasan is a new preparation of salicylic acid 
which is intended for external use. Pfeiffer describes 
this remedy as a superfatted ointment soap, which con- 
tains 10 per cent. free salicylic acid. Recently it has been 
further improved by.the addition of salicylic acid esters, 
which raise its content of salicylic acid, and make a more 


rapid and thorough absorption of salicylate possible. The 
favorable results which followed the external use of 
salicylic acid esters in rheumatism have been known for 
along time. The salicylic acid ester, however, has found 
but little application in Germany, as the odor of it is very 
penetrating, and frequently causes headache. For use 
about 5 or 10 Gm. of the remedy are painted on the sur- 
face, the amount varying with the extent of the painful 
region, and the applications may be renewed twice daily. 

Is Radium an Element?—Prof. Sir William Ram- 
say at the inauguration of the session of the University 
College, London, on Tuesday, October 6, delivered a 
lecture on “ The recent researches which have led to 
the discovery of the properties of the emanations 
from radium.” A_ great advance, he said (Pharm. 
Jour.), had been made since it had been manifest that 
helium, which already co-existed in the air, was a 
material constituent in these phenomena. History 
had shown a noteworthy development in human 
knowledge concerning the atmosphere. Originally the 
term was synonymous with all elementary gas or 
“spirit; but since the beginning of what might be 
called the age of experimental chemistry, there had 
been a gradual growth in the knowledge of its really 
complicated composition. Its existence as a mixture 
of oxygen and nitrogen had been a matter of everyday 
knowledge for nearly a century. The last few years, 
however, had seen the discovery of several obscure con- 
stituents, one of which (helium) was known to be an 
integral factor in the composition of radium. There 
was only one conclusion to be drawn—simply that 
radium could not be a true element, but a compound 
of helium and some other element or elements. The 
perpetual discharge was thus nothing more than a 
gradual spontaneous decompositicn. The same ex- 
planation could probably be given for the activity of 
uranium and thorium. These and many other obser- 
vations in modern chemistry pointed more and more 
to the belief that in the future it would be found pos- 
sible to analyze and split up into their constituents 
many bodies now considered. fo be elements. 


Digitalin-assay—Ecalle, in a paper presented to 
the Paris Society of Pharmacy (Chemist and Druggist, 
September 12) gives the following method for the 
assay of digitalis preparations. The liquid prepara- 
tion is evaporated nearly to dryness, and the residue is 
redissolved in water. The volume is made up to 150 
Ce., and 25 Cc. of a 0.1 per cent. solution of lead sub- 
acetate and 25 Cc. more water are added. The liquid 
is filtered, and 100 Cc. of the filtrate is used for the esti- 
mation. The excess of lead is precipitated by 10 Cc. 
of a solution of sodium sulphate, and, after 24 hours’ 
rest, 90 Cc. of the clear liquid is decanted, representing 
go-200 of the liquid used at the commencement. Two 
Cc. of ammonia (10 per cent.) and 30 Cc. of chloroform 
are now added. After shaking, the chloroform is sep- 
arated, and the process is repeated five times. The 
chloroformic liquid is now evaporated, and the residue 
is redissolved in 3 Cc. of fresh chloroform. This solu- 
tion is transferred to a tared dish, and 10 Cc. of ether 
and 70 Cc. of petroleum ether are added to it. The 
whole is allowed to stand for 24 hours covered with a 
beaker, when the liquid is poured off as far as possible, 
the last few drops being evaporated with the purified 
residue. This is dried and weighed in the usual man- 
ner. 
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(From Our Paris Correspondent.) 

HE centenary of a society of pharmacy is not only an un- 
common, but an entirely unprecedented event in the his- 
tory of the world; and the Parisian function which took 

place on Saturday, October 17, was accordingly of unique and 
world-wide interest. Yet it is curious to notice by what a mere 
accident, so to speak, the celebration took place. M. Léger, 
the president, frankly confessed, in his opening speech, that 
when he assumed the chairmanship he was by no means certain 
as to the society’s exact age, and that the fact that the date 
was traced and commemorative proceedings decided upon was 
principally due to the intelligent iniative of Professor Bour- 
quelot, secretary of the society. 
THE CENTENARY GATHERING 

was well organized, interesting and largely attended. ‘The 
-audience, which met in the great hall of the School of Phar- 
macy, probably numbered from 200 to 300. Many French 
bodies—the Academy of Science, the Academy of Medicine, the 
Paris Superior School of Pharmacy, and the pharmaceutical 
societies of Southwest France, Lyons, Bordeaux, &c., &c.—were 
represented, and if the foreign delegates actually present were 
not numerous, they were leading and representative men. S. M. 
Atkins, president of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain, had come over especially to present a formal con- 
gratulatory address from that important official body. Mr. 
Atkins was accompanied by T. H. W. Idris, president of the 
British Pharmaceutical Conference. The other foreign dele- 
gates were M. Derneviile, president of the Royal Society of 
Pharmacy, of Brussels, and M. Schaer, of Strasburg. These 
foreign guests took an active part in the proceedings, orator- 
ically and otherwise, and gave an international tone not out 
of keeping with the importance of the occasion. 


THE UNIVERSAL INTEREST 


which the centenary evoked in the pharmaceutical world was 
further demonstrated by the very respectable sheaf of letters 
and telegrams of excuse and congratulation read by the sec- 
retary. The pharmaceutical societies and leading pharmacists 
of almost every country in Europe had thus conveyed their 
felicitations to the Paris society, and it was by the merest acci- 
dent that several nations—Italy, Switzerland, &c.—were not 
personally represented. The United States is, of course, so 
far away that it was hardly hoped any one would run over 
for a one-day féte. But Professor Prescott had written from 
the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, remarking that 
“tne centenary was of great interest to pharmacists through- 
out the entire world;” and Professor Chandler, on behalf of 
the New York College of Pharmacy, expressed his regret at 
being unable to be present at the centenary of “a society which 
had included in latter years some of the most famous chemists 
ever known.” A communication was also received from Pro- 
fessor Remington, of Philadelphia. Outside of these foreign 
messages and delegations the main features of the centenary 
sitting were the speeches by M. Léger, president of the Paris 
Society of Pharmacy, and M. Guignard, director of the Paris 
School of Pharmacy, and the historical paper read by M. 
Bourquelot, secretary of the society. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


commenced by a well turned compliment to the visitors who 
had come, “not only to add brilliancy to the meeting, but to 
assure the society of their sympathy and good will.” Then, in 
a brief and crystallized fashion, M. Léger reviewed pharmacy 
during the last 100 years. He dwelt on the changes wrought 
by the wonderful development of chemistry, how the almost 
exclusively galenical pharmacy of 1803 had gradually given 
place to a wider system, in which thermal pharmacy played 
the leading part. He alluded to the ancient remedies of animal 
origin used 100 years ago, and noticed how a sort of revival 
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in this direction had taken 
place with the advent of 
serotherapy and organother- 
apy. He insisted on the 
manner in which the whole 
% of nature is ransacked to find 
materials for modern thera- 
Pharmacy—A i peutics; not content with the 
animal, vegetable and min- 
eral kingdoms, such physical 
agents as light, heat and elec- 
tricity are all utilized, or 
sought to be utilized, for 
healing purposes. 


THE PHARMACIST’S MISSION 


as the guide, philosopher and friend of his fellow citizens 
in matters of scientific, hygienic, elementary and toxicolog- 
ical interest was duly described; his real services to society 
insisted upon, and his occasionally difficult position nowadays 
was not ignored. The commercial side of pharmacy had lately 
come very much to the fore, said M. Léger, but he thought 
the very acuteness of the position would bring about a natural 
and inevitable reaction. He quite admitted the way in which 
the pharmacist is hemmed in by merciless laws, which some- 
times crush rather than protect him, and he expressed the hope 
that any new French legislation might bring more liberty in 
this respect. 

The next speaker was M. Guignard, who may be considered 


THE OFFICIAL HEAD OF FRENCH PHARMACY, 


as Mr. Atkins is of English pharmacy. M. Guignard, in his 
short and emphatic discourse, insisted on the close connection 
which had always existed between the school over which he 
presides and the society whose centenary was being celebrated. 
Both, he said, sprang from a common origin—the ancient col- 
lege of pharmacy. At the present day even, he very perti- 
nently remarked, the occupant of the society’s presidential 
chair is often a professor of the school, while the secretary- 
ship might be said to be invariably filled by a school official. 

Then came the turn of 

THE FOREIGN DELEGATES. 

M. Derneville spoke (in French) on behalf of the various 
Belgian societies, and Messrs. Atkins and Idris addressed the 
meeting in English. The former read the address of the 
British Pharmaceutical Society with much clearness and em- 
phasis; the latter in a short speech remarked that this was 
the only pharmaceutical society in the world which had held 
a centenary, and added that, as pioneers of pharmaceutical 
science, its members had rendered service of great value to 
learning and to humanity. He further alluded to the recent 
award of the Hanbury Medal to M. Collin (one of the mem- 
bers of the Paris society), and concluded by wishing the 
society every success. 


M. BOURQUELOT’S HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


in its early days, from 1792 to 1827, was of an exhaustive 
nature, and took nearly an hour to read. It would be im- 
possible, ‘in the space of a short paragraph, to analyze this 
important contribution to French pharmaceutical records, but 
we may possibly publish a summary of it later on. 


A LUNCH, 


or informal conversazione, with light refreshments, was held 
in the vestibule of the school after the proceedings. This ves- 
tibule is adorned with frescoes by Besnard which are master- 
pieces of modern French art; they represent Sickness and Con- 
valescence, the herb gatherers, botanical and geological ex- 
cursions, and other suitable subjects. The stained window at 
the end is emblematical of pharmacy and the sister arts, and 
the hall itself had been prettily decked with flowering 
plants and a handsome buffet installed. The members, drawn 
from near and far, were thus able to chat and fraternize with 
each other for half an hour, and make acquaintance before 
again meeting at 
THE BANQUET 

at the Hotel Continental in the evening. This was numerously 
attended; the toasts and speeches were legion, it being about 
10.30 p.m. ere the charmed listeners could tear themselves 
from the social board and adjourn to the adjoining hall for 
coffee and cigars. The same pleasant and sociable tone per- 


vaded the whole proceeding, and the only regret of those pres- 
ent was that pharmacy had not yet discovered an elixir vite 
which would enable them to live long enough to take personal 
part in a second centenary of such an enjoyable and interesting” 
nature. 
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THE SOCIETY IN RETROSPECT. 


The Paris Society of Pharmacy is nowadays a purely sci- 


entific body. This, however, has not always been the case, nor 


is the real span of its existence to be measured by the 100 
years that have elapsed since 1803. Few pages in the history 
of pharmacy can equal in interest and importance the records 
of this unique society, the only French corporate body, it is 
claimed, which survived the great revolution of 110 years ago. 


ITS ORIGIN 


must be sought for in the Paris Corporation of Apothecary- 
Grocers, one of those guilds in which all tradesmen were 
linked in medieval cities, and of which the existence has been 
traced back to the thirteenth century. With the march of 
civilization and consequent development of the drug and spice 
trade, the two branches finally drifted apart, although they 
were legally linked for long centuries, much to. their mutual 
disgust and discomfort. The patient, perservering and thor- 
ough manner in which the Parisian apothecaries devoted 
themselves to the education of their profession, and the slow 
but steady evolution of the Garden of Medical Simples into the 
Paris College of Pharmacy, is a lesson for all time. It is to be 
noted that this college (in its modern form as the Paris Su- 
perior School of Pharmacy) is now the largest and most im- 
portant institution devoted entirely to pharmaceutical educa- 














MONS. EUGENE LEGER, 
Who presided at the Centenary Celebration of the Paris Society of 
Pharmacy. 


tion in the whole world. But hardly had the worthy apothe- 
caries completed their college and (after a long struggle with 
the Faculty of Medicine) obtained the royal assent to give 
public instruction in their art than the revolutionary storm 
swept over France, and guilds and corporations were swept 
away with every other relic of the feudal past. Nothing 
daunted, and secured from popular fury by the real services 
they rendered to the Government, the pharmacists continued 
to meet as a “ Free Society,” and to carry on their work of in- 
struction and examination of candidates. It was only when 
Napoleon finally mounted the imperial throne and “cast the 
kingdoms old into another mold” that the school finally be- 
came a State institution, as at present. 


THE SOCIETY OF PHARMACY 


dates its centenary from this epoch. It has always continued 
to hold its meetings in the great hall of the school. A laudable 
custom—worthy of imitation elsewhere—is to have the por- 
traits of the shining lights of the profession painted on the 
panels of this historic hall; thus Vauquelin and Parmentier, 
Caventon and Cadet Gassicourt look down from the walls on 
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their modern successors. This collection of pharmaceutical 
portraiture (dating from the seventeenth century to the present 
day) is of great historical interest, and, we belfeve, the only 
one of its kind in the world... An important change took place 
in 1824, so far as the functions of the society were concerned. 
Up to this time trade interests had been defended, and the 
deserving and necessitous of the profession aided, by the 
Society of Pharmacy. But at this date the Paris Pharmacists’ 
Provident Society, of which Robiquet was the first president, 
took definite shape, and the new body relieved the ancient of 
the practical,and business part of its work and left it what it 
is to-day—a pustly scientific association. The Provident So- 
ciety, usually known as the “ Syndicate,” has prospered and 
done useful work. Imitation, we are told, is the sincerest flat- 
tery, and “syndicates” on the Parisian plan now exist all 
over France for defending pharmaceutical interests. The Paris 
Society of Pharmacy nowadays finds its most 





ACTIVE MEMBERS 


among the professors of the school and the hospital pharma- 
cists. The modern Parisian hospital system has produced a 
body of “chief pharmacists,” who rank among that class— 
diminishing rapidly nowadays in most countries—which com- 
bines high scientific attainments with a thoroughly practical 
and extensive knowledge of pharmacy. A goodly few of the 
better class of retailers and a handful of wholesale men 
complete the list, though a military pharmacist or two should 
not be forgotten. 

THE CHAIRMAN 





changes yearly, as in most French scientific societies. To 
speak with perfect accuracy, it is a vice-president who is 
annually elected, and he succeeds to the chair in the following 
year. The present occupant is M. Léger, head pharmacist at 
the Beaujon Hospital. He is assisted by a vice-chairman, 
treasurer, archivist, and last, not least, a secretary. The latter 
post is at present held by M. Bourquelot, well known in France 
and abroad as professor of galenico at the Paris School of 
Pharmacy, head pharmacist of the Laennec Hospital, con- 
tributor to numerous scientific and pharmaceutical journals, 
and a leader of the International Pharmacopeia crusade. 


THE MEETINGS 


are held monthly, except during the vacations. They are duly 
reported in the Journal de Pharmacie and de Chimie, and 
will be familiar to all who follow French pharmacy. The 
personal impression one brings back is that of pleasant, socia- 
ble, chatty meeting of some 20 or 30—mostly grave and elderly — 
men, around a big semi-circular baize-covered table in the 
hall already alluded to, and of a good-natured chairman, with 
a tinkling bell to impose sufficient silence to enable one to hear 
the rather abstruse and sometimes indistinctly read papers. 
Add to this an occasional election for office holders, where the 
thorough good humor is a marked contrast to the petty am- 
bitions and envies of some more celebrated scientific societies, 
where the unsuccessful candidate is the first to greet the 
“ victor,” whose resigned expréssion marks him as one of 
those who have greatness thrust upon them. 
THE FRENCH CODEX COMMITTEE, 

it may be added, is largely—we had almost said exclusively— 
recruited from the Paris Society of Pharmacy, and much in- 
teresting work in this connection is done by this modest and 
unpretending body. It was not, therefore, a mere historical 
survival, but a “ live” society, which represented the scientific 
side of French pharmacy, whose centenary was celebrated, and 
the numerous distinguished foreigners who were present and 
the flattering letters of excuse received from the absentees 
marked it as no ordinary event in the annals of modern phar- 
macy. 





The Pharmacist in Poetry. . 


Pharmaceutical poetry is so seldom found in French “ lay ” 
papers that Dr. Jibe’s ‘“‘ Pharmaceutical Bucolic” in the Quin- 
zaine Indépendante is worthy of note. According to a corre- 
spondent of the London Chemist and Druggist, he sings of the 
pharmacist’s assistant freed from work and ranging the sum- 
mer woods, reflecting how the lilies of the valley and violets 
“smell better than valerianates,” and the morning walk is a 
better appetizer than bitters, quassia, nux vomica, or even the 
newest persulphate. The plants remind him vaguely of his 
“botanical identifications ” at the exam., and he forgets “ the 
grumbling customers and their coughs” and divers ailments 
until the time comes to return. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ON THE BUSINESS 
SIDE OF PHARMACY.’ 


By J. A. Lioyp, 





Pulaski, Tenn. 


F all professional or business men the pharmacist, to my 
mind, should be the most careful and prudent. It is abso- 
lutely essential that business methods and rules should be 

maintained and rigidly enforced by the pharmacist. The details 
growing up with and which constitute the real make up of the 
business of the practical pharmacist are so numerous and con- 
tinuous that lax habits, such as the putting off the performance 
of small duties as well as giving attention to larger and more 
important matters as they present themselves, will limit the 
success which should result as a reward to every one who em- 
barks in the profession. 


CULTIVATE REGULAR HABITS. 


The practical pharmacist should, by all means, have regular 
habits and cultivate the principle of an orderly spirit, calm 
mind, self-possession, and, above all, a “clear head.” He 
should be punctual to take his hours of repose and sleep (tak- 
ing enough time off at least once in 12 months to attend the 
State Druggists’ Association), for verily the old saying, “ All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” is certainly true, 
while, on the other hand, all play and no work makes the 
pharmacist unable to meet his bills. By adhering to these 
rules and regulations when in his place of business he will have 
a lively sense of all that is transpiring about him. They are 
some of the essential requirements on the business side of 
pharmacy—at least of him who undertakes to conduct a phar- 


macy. 
SYSTEM IN THE PHARMACY. 


There should be a place or locality for every article or line 
of goods carried in stock, although this may sometimes be at 
the expense of good appearance and otherwise desirable changes 
of arrangement. The permanency of location of many lines of 
goods is desirable for many reasons, chiefest of which is that 
no time should be lost in getting at goods when called for, and 
that the salesman may be readily and always absolutely sure 
whether an article called for is in or out of stock. 

A good stock man is very valuable in retail pharmacy. One 
who is always up in his stock—knows what he has and cost and 
selling price of same, without having to haul out his price-list 
from a stack of dingy papers and keep his customer waiting 
while he learns the cost of probably 50 cents’ worth of drugs. 
Then again, to have to look and look and call every one in the 
house to know just where a certain article is. There is no 
practical business in this at all, and yet how often it is the 
case, especially in our country towns. Nothing inspires more 
confidence in your customer than to be able to get what he 
wants at once and with as little confusion as possible—then he 
realizes that you know your business. 


THE WANT LIST. 


Too much attention cannot be given to the want list. Have 
it convenient, and when an article is low or out, as soon as 
your customer is gone write it down at once. Don’t delay even 
for a moment. If your trade finds what they come to you for. 
they are sure to continue business with you. On the other 
hand, if they find you “ out,” and you are forced to say, as is 
so often the case, “ We have it ordered,” or “ Will have it to- 
morrow,” he will go to the other drug store, and you lose him 
through absolute carelessness—nothing else. 

The buying of goods, receiving and checking them up on 
arrival, in my opinion should always be done by the proprietor 
himself, as well as adjusting, filing and remitting for same. 


THE PRESCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


should receive more attention than any other department of the 
store. The lives of our fellowmen are in our hands when we 
begin to compound a prescription. Therefore a well lighted 
prescription case both day and night is very essential. It should 
be well supplied with all the necessary utensils and apparatus 
of modern invention. Rusty, broken spatulas, worn-out pill 
tiles and dingy graduates are obnoxious, unsightly and certainly 
out of place in an up-to-date prescription case. 

All unnecessary contentions and controversies with those 
who linger about should be avoided and forbidden by those in 
charge. A drug store or pharmacy is not the place for jokes 
and pranks, and when such things are allowed mistakes of a 
dangerous character are more than likely to occur. 


a Read before the Tennessee State Druggists’ Association, at Mont 
Eagle. July 15, 19038. 
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HOUKS OF BUSINESS. 


Every pharmacist should have enough independence and 
sagacity to know when to open and close his place of business. 
It should be done in harmony with the requirements and needs 
of the people and the success of his business. Do not keep oper 
at undue hours at night or on Sunday because competitors do 
so. Independence of action on the part of one good pharmacist 
in a city or town will soon infuse confidence and a spirit of in- 
dependent moderation into the habits of all your competitors, 
which will result in great satisfaction to all. 


PROFIT IN BUSINESS 


does not consist solely in buying goods at a nominal price and 
selling them at an advance. We may do a larger business and 
yet not realize a cent profit though we sell nothing below cost 
and lose nothing by bad debt or slow paying customers. The 
expense of business must be taken into consideration. Freight 
isa big item. Store rent is another, to say nothing of clerk hire, 
lights, heat, taxes, insurance, leakage, etc. Our own time and 
labor goes to make up the expense of the business. In reaching 
out trying to increase the volume of business we must consider 
what it costs to do it. Aljl these things must be figured out 
when the question of profit is taken into consideration. One 
had better do a reasonably small business, where expenses can 
be reduced to a minimum, than to attempt to do a large business 
with small capital with additional expense. 


STUDY YOUR TRADE. 


Your business all depends upon you. You make the business, 
the business makes you. No drug store will keep a man unless 
the man keeps the store. Personalties combined in a business- 
like way, making people believe that you really enjoy serving 
them, putting them at their ease by winning their confidence, 
all are essential to the chief attainment of the end in view— 
viz., more business. Make a careful study of your trade, their 
whims, fancies and idiosyncrasies and cater promptly to each, 
using good judgment in what you do and say. Lend a willing 
ear to their troubles (although it be very trying on your nervous 
system). Keep a silent tongue. Treat all alike, as nearly as 
possible, and allow no one to leave the store dissatisfied with 
treatment received. Don’t hurry your trade. The race is not 
always to the swiftest. Give them your undivided attention. 
and that “bitter pill” called “ business transaction” will be 
safely disposed of and concealed in a sugar coating of ‘ mutual 
satisfaction.” 

MEDLEVALISM AND MODERNISM. 


Time was when the pharmacist, or, more properly termed, 
“ apothecary,” was looked upon as a wizard; was held in awe, 
and even reverenced as a magician dealing in poisons, mixing 
noxious doses and potions, and his dingy, ill-savored shop, with 
its grinning skull and crosshones, was shunned by all save 
those compelled to call through force of circumstance. 

Look now upon the modern pharmacist. Note the difference, 
with his cheerful surroundings, pleasant smiles and greetings. 


‘ever ready to welcome you; creating the impression of a peace- 


ful mission; volunteering his skill and knowledge in your 
behalf to relieve the pains and aches that mortal flesh is heir 
to. The mind of the modern pharmacist has broadened and he 
realizes that there is more in this old world than the simple 
buying and selling of goods for the almighty dollar. 





DISSOCIATION AND IONIZATION. 


HE interesting lectures on the newer discoveries in physical 
T chemistry delivered last fall before the Brooklyu Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences by Prof. Harry C. Jones, of 
Johns Hopkins University, and reported in full in the AmeErt- 
CAN Drueeist at the time, will be fresh in the minds of many 
of our readers. The subject is now receiving renewed atten- 
tion, owing to the circumstance that Prof. J. 8S. McKay, Ph.D., 
is giving a course of eight lectures on “ Recent discoveries in 
physical science and their relation to theories of matter and 
energy ” at the Brooklyn Institute Museum, Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn. Professor McKay’s lectures may be regarded as in 
some respects a continuation of the course already referred to. 
On Saturday, October 9, he spoke on The Dissociation of Mat- 
ter: Ions and Ionization, this being the third lecture of the 

course, 

THE TEMPERATURE OF DISSOCIATION. 


Professor McKay began his lecture with a brief popular 
explanation of the phenomenon of chemical dissociation. He 
called attention to the story that in the great Chicago fire the 
heat was so intense that streams of water thrown upon the 
fire to extinguish it seemed only to increa:e the conflagration, 
the water being separated into its elements, one of which burns 











AND 
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with great heat and the other being a supporter of combustion. 
“ Be that as it may,” he said, “it is true that water or steam, 
when heated to more than 1,200 degrees C., is dissociated into 
its elements. It is also well known that when limestone or 
marble, CaCO,, is heated in the limekiln it is separated into 
calcium oxide, or quicklime, CaO, and carbon dioxide, CO., 
which escapes into the air. In the same manner gypsum may 
be separated into plaster of Paris and water, sal-ammoniac 
into hydrochloric acid and ammonia, mercuric oxide into mer- 
cury and oxygen, etc.” 

Professor McKay said it was probable that for every chem- 
ical compound there was a certain temperature, known as the 
temperature of dissociation, at which the compound was re- 
solved into other compounds or its constituent elements. Dis- 
sociation did not take place suddenly, but increased with the 
temperature. Thus the dissociation of water began at 1,200 
degrees Centigrade, and was completed at 2,500 degrees. The 
temperature at which the separation is half complete is usually 
taken as the temperature of dissociation. Continuing, he said: 


ELECTROLYTIC DISSOCIATION. 


“In all ordinary processes of dissociation by heat and light 
the molecules are simply torn down into other neutral molecules 
and atoms, which recombine again under favorable circum- 
stances, forming the original compounds. But there ure good 
and sufficient reasons for believing that under certain condi- 
tions molecules and even atoms may be separated into other 
units, capable of separate existence, known as ions and electrons. 
It was shown in the preceding lecture that in order to make the 
solutions of certain compounds, known as acids, bases and salts, 
conform to the laws of osmotic pressure, depression of the freez- 
ing point and the raising of the boiling point, it is necessary 
to consider that when these compounds pass into solution the 
molecules, or some of them, spontaneously separate into parts, 
forming a greater number of units, number of units or parts in 
solution being the essential basis upon which these laws were 
formed, but in the solutions of other substances, such as 
sugar and other organic compounds, no such splitting up 
of the molecules takes place. Now it happens that these 
solutions of acids, bases and salts are the only liquids, ex- 
cept the liquid metals, that will conduct the electric current. 
They form, in fact, the class of compounds which Faraday long 
“go designated electrolytes, to distinguish them from sugar and 
other substances whose solutions are non-conductors of elec- 
tricity. 

THE SEPARATION OF MOLECULES INTO IONS. 


“But Faraday proved, and the,facts are expressed in his 
laws of electrolysis, that the molecules of electrolytes are 
broken into two parts, which he called ions, one part carrying a 
positive charge of electricity and moving toward the cathode, or 
negative electrode, and hence called cation, and the other part 
bearing a negative charge and moving toward the anode, and 
se called anion. 

“This is what is meant by electrolytic dissociation, the 
spontaneous separation of the molecules of a solute into two 
parts called ions, an ion being defined as part of a molecule, 
either an atom or a group of atoms, bearing an electric charge. 
Faraday showed that an ion of hydrogen or other monad ele- 
ment always carries a definite quantity of electricity, which has 
since been called an electron, the natural unit of electricity. 
Dyad atoms, such as oxygen, carry two electrons; a triad, 
three; a tetrad, four; a pentad, five, a hexad, six, and a heptad, 
seven, the charge of an ion, whether an atom or a radical, being 
the same as its valence.” 


IMPORTANCE OF THE THEORY. 


Professor McKay said that the theory of electrolytic dis- 
sociation was one of the most important scientific generaliza- 
tions of the past century. It had revolutionized the science 
of chemistry and made possible the solution of many problems 
that were mysteries before. It explained the action of voltaic 
batteries and the source of the current, making it possible to 
predict by computation the efficiency of any battery composed 
of any solids immersed in any electrolyte. It gave a practical 
method of determining the relative strength of different acids, 
the strength depending upon the degree of ionization. It ex- 
plained the value of atoms and how the same element might 
have a different valence in different compounds. It explained 
the formation of salts, the neutralization of acids by bases and 
the definite amount of heat produced in this process of neu- 
tralization. 


ALL CHEMICAL REACTIONS PROBABLY DUE TO IONS. 


Continuing, he said: “It is probable that all chemical re- 
actions are due to the presence of ions. Saturated neutral 
molecules have little or no tendency to react with other neutral 
molecules. Solution in water or some other fonizing solvent is 
usually necessary to bring about any chemical reaction be- 
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tween two salts. Perfectly dry acids do not behave like acids. 
They will not attack metals nor color blue litmus red. The 
same is true of a non-ionized base or alkali. Ammonia, gas and 
hydrochloric acid gas combine in the open air at ordinary tem- 
peratures, forming a cloud of solid particles of sal-ammoniac. 
But if carefully dried they may be mixed without any trace of 
combination even when heated. Perfectly dry oxygen and hydro- 
gen may be mixed in the right proportions to form water and 
heated above the temperature of ignition without exploding. But 
the introduction of the smallest amount of water vapor, or ex- 
posing the mixture to any other ionizing agent, will cause them 
to explode with terrific violence. All of which go to prove 
that ions play an important part in all chemical reaciions, if 
indeed they are not the sole cause of such changes.” 


THE MOVEMENTS OF IONS IN A SOLUTION. 


The electric charge carried by one ion is very small, being 
only ten-twentieth part of a coulomb for each monad atom or 
radical. This would require the discharge of one hundred 
million million millions of such ions every second to maintain 
a current of one ampere at the pressure of one volt. ‘ But this,” 
said Professor McKay, “ was easily possible since there were 
a thousand times that many molecules in a cubic inch of matter. 

“The velocity of ions in electrolytic solution is very slow, 
being only one-thousandth of an inch per second for hydrogen 
ions at a pressure of one volt. The velocity varies with the 
pressure and with the kind of ions, being a periodic function of 
the atomic weights. The velocity is usually less for anions 
than for the cations. The relative velocity is shown by the 
solutions becoming more or less concentrated near one electrode 
than at the other. The motion of the charged ions through the 
solvent constitutes the current. The resistance which they ex- 
perience is the electrical resistance, and is the cause of the 
heat produced in a liquid conductor.” 

Those of our readers who are especially interested in the 
study of the electrolytic dissociation theory would find it profit- 
able to consult the numbers of the AMERICAN Drugaist for 
October 13, 1902, p. 246; October 27, p. 263, and November 10, 
p. 303, which contain accurate reports of the lectures by Pro- 
fessor Jones already referred to. 





LESSONS IN DISPENSING.' 


T being an accepted canon that each art and science should 
I be taught from its foundation, it is but proper that the first 
lesson in dispensing should be assigned to introductory and 
general explanatory matter. Though most students may have 
a fairly correct idea of what is meant by the term dispensing, 
perhaps a few might experience some difficulty in giving a 
clear and concise definition of it. Pharmacy has been called 
the art of compounding medicines, and, in the same sense, 
dispensing may be said to be the art of preparing or mixing 
medicines in fulfillment of the prescription of a medical prac- 
titioner. This definition is perhays too narrow, for the pharma- 
cist may not infrequently find that as much art is required 
in the correct preparation of.a family recipe as in the prescrip- 
tion of an accredited physician. On the principle of the greater 
including the less, the family recipes may, however, be ignored 
so far as these lessons are concerned. The dispensing of a drug 
may take one of several forms; it may be in the form of a 
mixture—i. e., a fluid combination of either chemicals or 
galenicals, or both, either in solutionyor partly in solution and 
partly in suspension—or of an emulsion—i. e., a fluid combina- 
tion, but differing from a mixture in that it contains one or 
more ingredients insoluble in the menstruum cr vehicle of the 
mixture, and not readily distributable in it by mere shaking, 
and therefore requiring special treatment with an emulsifying 
agent, such as mucilage of acacia, in order to overcome this 
difficulty—or of a pill or tablet—i. e., a solid combination of 
‘drugs or chemicals, either spherical or flato-spherical in shape, 
and the particles of which are held together by an agent, 
usually a liquid or a semi-solid, called an excipient; or of an 
ointment—i. e., a semi-solid combination of drugs or chemicals 
with a basis which may consist of vegetable or animal fats 
or oils, or some such-like substance, intended for local applica- 
tion to some part of the body. Dispensing may take many 
other forms, but, generally, speaking, these are but modifica- 
tions of one or other of the above. Thus a liniment or a 
lotion differs from a mixture only in that it is a prepara- 
tion for external use; a gargle or an inhalation, in that it is 
for local application to the membrane of the mouth and 
throat; and, while powders may be classed with the pills, 
they differ from these only in that the ingredients are not bound 
together into a solid mass. ‘The tyro may perhaps ask why 
it is necessary to have so many forms of dispensing, or why 





1 Pharmaceutical Journal. 
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one drug should be administered in mixture form, another in 
pill form and another in powder. To answer these questions 
in detail would require more space than is available at present, 
and anticipate much that will be more appropriately treated 
of in subsequent lessons; so meantime the student must be 
content with the general answer that the characters and reac- 
tions of the drug or chemical, the idiosyncrasies of the patient, 
the indicated treatment of the disease or ailment, and the 
prescribing habits of the practitioner may each exercise an 
influence in deciding what form the medicine shall take. 


THE PRESCRIPTION. 


To proceed now to the prescription, the typical one may be 
said to consist of four parts, viz.: (1) The superscription, (2) 
the inscription, (3) the subscription, and (4) thesignature. The 
inscription part consists of the galenicals or chemicals whereof 
the preparation is made up, and is subdivided into four sections, 
viz.: (a) the basis, (b) the adjuvant, (c) the corrective, and (d) 
the vehicle. An example will make this quite clear and com- 
prehensible to the student: 

Superscription ........-. BR 
{ Magnes. sulph., 3i = basis. 

. | Magnes. carb., 3ij = adjuvant. 
Inscription | Syr. zingiber., 3iss = corrective. 
| Aq. menth. pip. ad 3vi = vehicle. 
Misce ft. mist. 
Sig. 3ss ex aq. cap. ter in die 
post ciboes. 


Subscription 
Signature .......ccccees 


The student must not imagine that a prescription is incom- 
plete if the inscription does not include a representative of each 
of the four subsections. It may only contain a basis and vehicle, 
and yet be quite complete so far as the intentions of the pre- 
scriber are concerned. Before proceeding to an analytical ex- 
planation of this typical prescription, it will be advisable to 
give it in full Latin and also in English: 

Recipe = Take , 

Magnesii sulphatis, unciam... =of sulphate of magnesium, 

Magnesii carbonatis, drachmas an ounce. 

duas 

Syrupi zingiberis, unciam cum two drachms. 

semisse . =of syrup of ginger, an ounce 

Aquz? menthe piperite ad un- and a half. 

BD GOs. adic 0. dwse ce casese = of peppermint water, to six 
ounces. 

Misce fiat mistura........... = mix, that a mixture be made. 

Signetur = let it be directed or signed. 

Cochleare ex ayua capiendum. =a tablespoonful in water, to 

be taken. 

Ter in die post cibos 

The student will observe that the superscription R in the 
ordinary form of the prescription is merely a contraction, for 
purposes of convenience, of the imperative of recipio, I take, 
and signifies “take.” It is addressed to the dispenser, the 
“tu” being understood. The literal translation would therefore 
be: “Take thou of magnesium sulphate an ounce, etc.” The 
next point for the student to note is that the ingredients of 
the mixture are put in the genitive, while the quantities are 
in the accusative case. His knowledge of Latin syntax will 
at once tell him that the quantity is put in the accusative 
because it is governed by the active verb “ recipe ”—take thou 
an ounce, etc.—and the ingredient in the getiitive because it 
is preceded by the preposition “of” (like “tu,” it is under- 
stood), and is dependent upon the substantive—the quantity. 
Coming, now, to the subscription, the imperative mood (of 
“ misceo,” I mix) is used because a command is being given, 
viz., “ Misce””—mix. Further, “ fiat” is the conjunctive mood 
of the irregular verb “ fio”—I am made—and the conjunction 
“ut” being understood the sentence is translated—mix, so that, 
or in order that, a mixture be made. 


DIRECTIONS AND DOSES. 


With regard to the “Sig,” which precedes the directions 
to be written on the label, it may be looked upon as an abbre- 
viation of the term “ Signature” (as above), but more cor- 
rectly as an abbreviation of the conjunctive mood of the verb 
“signo”—I sign. It is not an essential part of the prescrip- 
tion, and is often omitted. Thus the typical prescription might 
have been written: “ Misce, fiat mistura cujus aeger cochleare 
capiat ex aqua ter in die post cibos;” the translation of which 
would be: “ Mix, so that a mixture be made, of which let the 
patient take a tablespoonful in water thrice daily after meals.” 
The student will naturally ask for an explanation with regard 
to the dose. It is shortly written 3ss., i. e., half an ounce; 
it is fully written, cochleare—literally a spoonful, and it is 
translated a tablespoonful. Why this difference? The explana- 
tion of these seeming discrepancies is this: The recognized 
standard doses are minims, 3i, 3ii, Ziv (or 3ss), 353i and 3ij, 


2 An alternative form is to use the accusative “ aquam;” this obvi- 
ates the necessity for “ understanding” a word such as “ quantitatem,” 
on which the use of the genitive “ aque” must depend. 
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and if each patient were possessed of a graduated measure of 
these quantities, then they would be translated on the label as 
so many minims, one fluid drachm, half a fluid ounce, etc. The 
majority of households are not, however, provided with these 
measures, and consequently some article common to every 
household has to be selected as a measure for the dose. Spoons 
are chosen for this purpose, these being obtainable in any house. 
The ordinary table or soup spoon is taken as having a capacity 
of half a fluid ounce; the dessertspoon, of two fluid drachms; 
the teaspoonful, of one fluid drachm, and the wineglass, of two 
fluid ounces. Owing to the capacity variation, however, of 
these, spoon doses are only approximately correct, but, except 
for very potent preparations, are considered sufficiently accurate 
for general use. In spite of this, however, it is always advis- 
able to advocate the use of graduated measures for the pur- 
pose of measuring doses of medicine, these being more accurate 
than spoons or even graduated bottles. With regard to the 
weights used in dispensing, the student must bear in mind 
that 3 means either 480 minims or 480 grains, and must not 
be confounded with the one ounce weight (4375 grains) which 
is used in ordinary retail transactions, and that all liquids are 
to be measured unless the prescriber indicates the contrary. 
GENERAL HINTS. 

In concluding these lessons some general hints may be given 
to the student: 

(1) Before dispensing a prescription always read it over 
carefully once or twice, keeping a sharp lookout for mistakes, 
either in compatibility or in dosage. 

(2) Write the directions neatly and in a clearly legible style, 
avoiding ornaments of penmanship. 

(3) Never write thus: A tablespoonful 3 times a day in 
water; but thuswise: A tablespoonful, to be taken in water, 
three times a day. 

(4) Concentrate your whole, attention on your work, and 
weigh or measure out the quantities with care and accuracy. 

(5) Cultivate habits of cleanliness and tidiness in the mak- 
ing up of the prescription and in putting on the label, polishing 
and wrapping the bottle. A dispenser who is careless with re- 
gard to such things is apt to be careless in weighing and mix- 
ing the ingredients. So the customer sometimes reasons, and 
consequently decides to try another pharmacy next time. 





EXAMINATION QUESTIONS OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA BOARD of PHARMACY. 


OME idea of the very practical character of the examina- 
S tion which candidates for registration as pharmacists in 
the State of Pennsylvania must pass will be obtained 
from a perusal of the following questions which constituted the 
examination paper for July 21, 1903: 


A. f 


Copy the following formula, changing grammes and cubic 
centimeters into ounces, grains and minims; also state how you 
would make the mass and what necessary precaution you would 
take in its manufacture: 


R. Potassium chlorate in fine powder 30 
ey IN ores 5 5 5 5 bd ad's 58s dile bt edo weve 120 
Tragacanth in fine powder 6 
Spirit of lemon 


Water q. s. to 


1 
make into 100 troches. 


mass and divide 
B. 


Give the quantity of each ingredient represented in each pill 
when made after the following formula; also state how you 
would prepare the mass and in what order you would add the 
ingredients : 


Rk. Ext. nucis vomic 
Ferri sulph 
MEMEO S563 ovo beck sc iy cd ewan dense ee er. aij 
Puly. tragacanth gr ij 
Puly. althea ; 
Glycerin, aqua ana q. s. fiat mass. 
Divide in pilule No. xvi. 


Criticise the following prescription, and state what you 
would do if presented to you for compounding: 


KB. Quinine sulph. 
Ferri redact. 
Acid arsenosum. 
Ext. gentiange ana gr. xij. 
Fiat mass. divide in capsula No. xij. 
D. s. One every three hours. 
D. 


: The law restricting the sale and prescribing of cocaine or 
its salts. (1) Who are permitted under this bill to sell cocaine 
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or its salts, and to whom? (2) In what manner only can it be 
sold’ by the retail druggist or pharmacist? (3) Is it lawful to 
sell any patent or proprietary remedies containing cocaine or 
any of its salts? (4) Does the law permit the refilling of phy- 
sicians’ prescriptions containing cocaine or any of its salts? 
If the patient asked for the return of the original prescription 
containing cocaine which you have just filled would you return 
it to him? (5) It is not lawful for a physician to prescribe 
cocaine for some persons; name the exceptions. (b) What is 
the penalty for violating this law? 


E. : 

(1) What is a rhizome? How does it differ from a root? 
Give the names of two official rhizomes. (2) What is a tuber? 
Is it a root or stem? Name at least one official tuber. (3) 
What is a corm? (4) What is a bulb? (5) What is the dif- 
ference between a corm and a bulb? Name one official bulb 
and corm. ; * 

F. : aon 

(1) Describe the capsules so frequently used in dispensing 
unpleasant remedies; of what material are they made? (2) 
Should all solid or powdered remedies be first made into a mass 
before placing them into the capsules? Give a reason for or 
against this practice. (3) What are cachets? Describe them; 
are they used for other powdered drugs? (4) What are sup- 
positories and from what materials are they usually made? 
(5) What three kinds are mentioned in the U. 8S. P.? Give 
weight and form for each kind mentioned in the Pharmacopeia. 
Give the formula of the one official suppository. 


G. 

(1) What is a cerate? (2) Why are they called cerates? 
(3) Give the number of official cerates, also an example of one 
or more made by fusion and one or more made by incorpora- 
tion. (4) What are ointments and how do they differ from 
cerates? (5) How many ointments are official, and how would 
you make ointment of zine oxide in order to insure a perfectly 
smooth white ointment? 

H. 

Give the rational adult dose of each of the following drugs: 
(1) Apomorphin hydrochloras, (2) argenti nitras, (3) arsenous 
acid, (4) carbolic acid, (5) aconitina, (6) atropine, (7) co- 
caine hydrochlorate, (8) codeine*sulphate, (9) morphine sul- 
phate, (19) strychnine. 

as 

Give the antidotes for the following poisonous drugs: (1) 
Ammonia water, (2) carbolic acid, (3) formaldehyde, (4) nux 
vomica, (5) oxalic acid, (6) phosphorus, (7) resorcin, (8) 
stramonium, (9) rough on rats, (10) opium. 


K. 


(1) Give the Latin name for detannated tincture of cin- 
chona. (2) How is it prepared? (3) For what purpose is this 
tincture detannated? (4) Give some other method for detan- 
nating or removing tannin from tinctures. (5) What effect do 
salts of iron have upon tinctures or fluid extracts containing 
tannin? 

L. 

(1) In making the elixir of salicylic acid, N. F., potassium 
citrate is used; why is this done? (2) Why is ammonia water 
used in making the elixir of ammonium valerinate and elixir 
of bismuth? (3) Why is talcum used in preference to calcium 
phosphate in making the compound digestive elixir? (4) Why 
is the elixir of pepsin and bismuth considered of doubtful thera- 
peutic value? (5) Why is carmine generally not a good color- 
ing agent for elixirs? (6) Why would carmine be a better 
coloring agent than cudbear in elixir of ammonfum valerinate? 


M. 

(1) What is gossypium? (2) What plant is it derived from 
and where does it grow? (3) What parts of the plant are 
official? (4) How is gossypium purified? (5) What is the 
soluble form of gossypium called and how is it prepared? 

N. 

(1) How is the official hyoscyamus described as to parts used 
and age of plant? (2) give habitat and synonyms. (3) Give 
properties and uses. (4) What three alkaloidal salts derived 
from it are official? (5) Which of these salts is the most pow- 
erful? 6 


(1) What is the official hydrastis? (2) Give American 
name, natural order and habitat. (3) Give its properties and 
uses. (4) ‘What official preparations are made from it? (5) 
What is the drug strength of each? 

‘ P. 

(1) Give the natural order of coca. (2) Give the Ameri- 

can official name and habitat. (3) What official preparation is 


« 
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made from it? (4) What valuable alkaloid is derived from it? 
(5) What are its uses and abuses? 


Q. 


Give the active principle of each of the following official 
drugs, the adult medicinal dose of each active principle, and 
state whether the active principle is an alkaloid, a neutral prin- 
ciple or a glucoside: (1) Levant wormseed; (2) senna; (3) 
aloes; (4) belladonna; (5) coca. 


R. 


Give the meaning of the following well-known therapeutic 
terms and mention at least two drugs or pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts applicable to each class: (1) Diuretic; (2) anodyne; (3) 
antipyretics; (4) carminatives; (5) anthelmintics. 


8. 


From what are the following drugs derived: (1) Sperma, 
ceti; (2) cod liver oil; (3) isinglass; (4) adeps lane; (5) 
castor. 

y. 


‘ Name the symptoms by which you would be able to recog- 
nize poisoning by the following drugs; also give the antidotes 
in each case: (1) Antipyrin; (2) cocaine; (3) colchicum; (4) 
colocynth; (5) morphine. 


U. 


The following Latin abbreviations are frequently used in 
writing prescriptions; write them out in full and translate 
them into English: (1) aa; (2) Abs. feb.; (3) Adhib.; (4) Ad 
lib.; (5) Aq. bull.; (6) Ft. haust.; (7) Ft. emp. vesic.; (8) 
Omn. lior.; (9) Part. eq.; (10) Pro. r. n. 


V. 
Give the solubility of the following drugs in alcoho! and 
water: (1) Salicylic acid; (2) sodium salicylate; (3) stearic 
acid; (4) tartaric acid; (5) potassium bitartrate; (6) gold and 


sodium chloride; (7) potassium iodide; (8) potassium bromide; 
(9) sodium benzoate; (10) iodine. 
Ww. 

(1) In manufacturing fluid extract of conium, nux vomica 
and sanguinaria why should a glass percolator be used? (2) 
Why is ammonia used in the manufacture of fluid extract of 
liquorice? (3) Why is ammonia used in making fluid extract 
of senega? (4) In preparing for percolation why is the drug 
moistened with the menstruum allowed to stand for some time 
previous to packing in the percolator? (5) Why is wild cherry 
directed to be macerated with water and glycerin for forty- 
eight hours before putting-on the alcoholic menstruum for mak- 
ing the fluid extract? 

X. 

(1) Give a reason for not making an infusion by diluting 
a fluid extract with water. (2) State why infusions are gen- 
erally incompatible with metallic and alkaloidal salts. (3) 
Why is aromatic sulphuric acid used in making infusion of cin- 
chona? (4) Give the reason for adding alcohol to the infusion 
of digitalis. (5) Why should told water be used in making the 
infusion of wild cherry? 


x 


(1) In making solution of ammonium acetate it is directed 
that only translucent pieces of ammonium carbonate be used, 
why is this required? (2) Give reason why the solution of am- 
monium acetate should be made fresh when wanted. (3) Why 
should the container be left unstoppered for a while after mak- 
ing it? (4) Why does the solution of ammonium acetate pro- 
duce precipitates with metallic and alkaloid salts? (5) In 
making Basham’s mixture a precipitate is sometimes formed 
on adding the tincture of iron, what is the cause of this? 


Z. 


(1) Give the chemical formulas and the proper chemical 
names of the following substances: (1) Litharge; (2) sugar 
of lead; (3) blue vitriol; (4) green vitriol; (5) white vitriol; 
(6) pearl white; (7) lunar caustic; (8) red precipitate; (9) 
calomel; (10) corrosive sublimate. 





Aseptic Now, Not Golden. 


The old adage that silence is golden has been changed by a 
recent investigator into “silence is aseptic.” According to 
Drug Topics, the new form is specially applied to the operating 
surgeon, who is advised to keep his mouth shut during opera- 
tions so as to avoid risk of infecting the patient. By speaking 
300 words in front of an agar-agar slide and “ developing ” the 
latter, an investigator has found over a quarter of a million 
germs growing thereon. “ Speech is septic; silence, aseptic.” 
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Queries and Answers 


We shall be glad, in this department, to respond to calls for information on all pharmaceutic matters. 





The Rusting of Surgical Instruments.—C. L. W. 
asks how steel surgical instruments can be protected 
against rust. 

As might be inferred, our querist is a dealer in surgical 
instruments. The busy surgeon is seldom troubled with 
rust accumulating on his instruments. It is, however, 
extremely difficult in places bordering on the sea coast to 
prevent the corroding action of the salt laden atmosphere. 
vA device for the prevention of rust based on the well 
known affinity of calcium chloride for moisture has been 
used with. favorable results. This consists in placing a 
few lumps of calcium chloride in a small glass funnel 
resting in a narrow necked bottle. This is placed in the 
case or closet containing the surgical instruments and 
serves to absorb the moisture in the air that would other- 
wise attack the steel. The arrangement of bottle and fun- 
nel permits the liquefied portion of the calcium chloride 
to trickle from the funnel into the bottle, drop by drop, 
leaving the salt exposed so that it continues active until 
it is entirely dissolved. 


The removal of rust specks may be effected by the 
application of a paste having potassium cyanide as its 
active constituent, a fact well known to cutlery dealers. 
The following formula is generally employed: 

Parts. 

Potassium cyanide 16 

Precipitated calcium carbonate...............+-.-- 30 

White soap in shavings 15 

Water, enough to make a paste. 

‘Dissolve the soap in sufficient water to make with the 
chalk a thick paste, in which incorporate the finely pow- 
dered potassium cyanide. The steel surfaces are rubbed 
energetically with the paste until the rust disappears and 
a finely polished surface is obtained. 


“ White Oil.”—M. asks us to explain what is meant 
by the term white oil in the formula for cold cream printed 
on p. 169 of our last issue. 

This term is applied to a purified liquid petrolatum, of 
which Albolene is a type. “ White oil” is obtained from 
the petroleum after the lighter and more volatile portions 
have been removed by distillation, and it is official in the 
U. S. Pharmacopeeia under the name Liquid Petrolatum. 


To Exterminate Fleas.—W. L. S. writes: “ What 
will exterminate fleas? The cellar of one of my customers 
is infested, and after burning 5 pounds of sulphur, gen- 
erating copious quantities of chlorine gas, and spraying 
with 2 pounds of paris green, I have to report a total 
failure.” 

We are of the opinion that the extermination of the 
insects could be best effected by the application to the floor 
and wall surfaces of the cellar of some form of cresol 
emulsion similar to that for which a formula is given on 
p. 244 of our last issue. If it is not convenient to prepare 
a mixture of the kind there described, a solution of either 
creolin or lysol in water might be found equally effective. 
A pound bottle of creolin will make 5 gallons of an effect- 
ive liquid insecticide for spraying purposes by the simple 
addition of water. 

* The use of powdered pyrethrum or Dalmatian insect 
powder suggests itself, but if the insects have already re- 
sisted fumigation with sulphur and chlorine, it is hardly 
to be expected that they would succumb to insect powder. 
The conditions seem to point to the existence of plentiful 
deposits of the eggs of the pests, and for the extermina- 


tion of these nothing will perhaps work better than the 
application of a soapy antiseptic and insecticide solution 
like those referred to. Fleas are dirt-bred insects, and 
the conditions which produce the insects in the present 
instance should receive first attention. We know of 
nothing that will come nearer to proving an effective 
destroyer of the pests, as well as acting as a cleansing 
agent, than some such emulsion of crude carbolic acid 
as that already suggested. 


Bookbinders’ Glue.—M. H. R.—Ordinary carpen- 
ters’ or white glue is the basis of most of the pastes in 
use by bookbinders. The following formula is recom- 
mended for a bookbinders’ glue: 

BS irce ited da wts Bh caine, dda aetebaceruter 5xij 

Water 

White soap in shavings 

Powdered alum 

Dissolve the glue in the water at a moderate heat, then 
stir in the scraped soap, and when that has dissolved add 
the alum, stirring the mass constantly. 


Ink Remover.—E. P. M.—Some of the methods or- 
dinarily employed for eradicating ink stains have been 
described in previous issues. (See AMERICAN DRuGGIST, 
January 26, 1903, p. 42, and April 13, 1903, p. 188.) 
Graham Bott, an English chemist, has recently described 
a new and simple process, which is particularly applicable 
for the removal of ink stains from fabrics. The material 
requiring treatment should first be soaked in clean warm 
water, the superfluous moisture removed, and the fabric 
spread over a clean cloth. A few minims of strong am- 
monia water are allowed to drop on the ink spot. A tuft 
of absorbent cotton is then soaked with diluted phosphoric 
acid and applied repeatedly and with firm pressure over 
the stain. This procedure is repeated two or three times, 
and the fabric finally rinsed well in warm water and after- 
ward dried in the sun, when it will be found, according 
to Mr. Bott, that all traces of the stain have been removed. 
The foregoing method is said to be equally reliable both 
for old and fresh ink stains, and not injurious to the most 
delicate fabric. 


Codlives Oil Jelly.—J. A. T. writes for information 
regarding Codliver Oil Jelly, which he believes to be 
of French origin. The first jelly of codliver oil on 
record appeared in Paris some 30 odd years ago un- 
der the name Cream of Codliver Oil. It was pre- 
pared by mixing 460 parts of codliver oil wirh 150 
parts of sugar and 200 parts of white of egg, heat- 
ing to 40 degrees C., and mixing with 100 parts of a 
mucilage of agar-agar and 50 parts of bitter almond 
water. The following is an adapted formula: 

MOEN Sew ck ihe Sabi si do W diere de eac hos bee acswee ij 
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Chloroform 


Soak the gelatine in the water over night, then add 
the syrup and melt over a water bath, and when melted 
pour the gelatine solution into a mortar containing the 
codliver oil and chloroform and the cinnamon and 


bitter almond oils. Stir until the liquid assumes a uni- 
form appearance and then pour ihto bottles before 
solidification sets in. 





AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND 
BUSINESS BUILDING. 


This Department is devoted exclusively to the discussion of ways 
and means of increasing the pharmacist’s business. The 
Department Editor will be glad to answer promptly all ques- 
tions pertaining to advertising, to criticise advertisements, 
suggest improvements, and advise upon plans and schemes. 











INEFFECTIVE ADVERTISING. 

HE aim and end of all advertising in retail mer- 

cantile lines is to sell goods to increase business. 

The advertising that does not bring more business or 
prestige to the advertiser is ineffective advertising, misfire. 
neutral advertising. 

Advertising which by reason of incongruity of text 
and illustration, inane joke, roundabout manner of ap- 
proaching the subject or uncouth caricature is certain 
to cause some people to think less of the advertiser, to 
hold a poorer opinion of him than before reading his 
advertising,—is bad advertising, adverse advertising, 
boomerang advertising. 

The ready-made ad. illustration is a prolific source of 
ineffective and adverse advertising, and it is for the pur- 
pose of pointing out some of the dangers and pitfalls in 
the indiscriminate use of the ready-made cut that those 
shown in the group on this page are selected. 


es SF 


SEASONABLE ADVERTISING. 


Some of the Things and Themes that are Appropriate 
Subjects for advertising talk during the month of 
NOVEMBER. 

Surgical Dressings, 

Hot Water Baths, 
Atomizers and Syringes, 
Clinical Thermometers, 
Chest Protectors, 

Chamois and Paper Vests, 
Croup Kettles and Lamps, 
Stationery and Sundries. 


Cold Cures, 

Cough Cures, 

Throat Tablets, 
Catarrh Remedies, 
Cod Liver Oil, 
Hypophosphite Tonics, 
Chap Lotions, 
Complexion Creams, 
Malaria Medicines, 


THANKSGIVING SPECIALS. 


Spices and Flavorings, Confectionery, 
Photographic Goods, Hot Soda, 
Athletic Goods, Thanksgiving Novelties. 


GENERAL SUBJECTS. 


Prescription Work, Perfumes—new, 
Veterinary Dispensing, Household Preparations, 
Stable Supplies, Cutlery. 

se 


CRITICISM AND COMMENT. 


Cut No. 1 is very old. The “ style” of its line draw- 
ing had some vogue during the ‘60s. Originally in- 
tended for a tooth powder ad. it is now made to serve for 
an eczema cure, with the result that the lady appears 
to be applying the cure to her “scaly skin” with a 
tooth brush. The head line is a most unfortunate one. 
Few women would confess to having a “ scaly skin” by 
purchasing a bottle of this preparation. And, as though 
this were not enough fault to find in one ad, the cut is 
badly “ battered.” A “slug” of type has fallen out of a 
form at some time in the lady’s career, carrying away 
her left wrist and part of her breast. 
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No. 2 is rendered somewhat ridiculous by bad draw- 
ing, the ““ Cupid’s bow ” of the lady’s mouth being over- 
emphasized to an extent that makes it appear to be an 
incipient moustache. 

No. 3 is also poorly drawn. The expression upon 
the lady’s face might cause the reader to wonder if there 
was a dose of castor oil concealed in the glass of “ Spark- 
ling Soda.” 

No. 4 is not only a contravention of good taste, but 
also a dangerous association of ideas. The Death’s head 
will linger in the memory long after the rest of the pic- 
ture and the advertising argument have faded from it. 
The mental impression longest retained will be ‘ Death, 
Medicine, Banks’ Drug Store;” idea association recall- 
ing the other two whenever either is thought of. 

Nos. 7, 8 and 10 are also examples of bad taste, in that 
a representative of the class of customers appealed to is 





i 





A Bunch ,of Bad Ads. 


broadly caricatured. The advertising of the pharmacist, 
especially, should be dignified in tone. The slightest ap- 
proach to vulgarity in thought or expression should be 
carefully guarded against. 

In No. g the lady’s costume is of a mode worn some 
years ago. This may seem a fine point, because it is 
something that a “ mere man” knows little about. It is 
conceivable that an up to date woman might have the 
associated ideas of “old fashioned, behind the times, 
passing Blank’s drug store,” unconsciously impressed 
upon her mind by a study of this ad. 

Nos. 5, 6 and 11 are of no particular significance. 
They evidently have been used merely as “ eye-catchers.” 

This same reason, “to catch the eye,” applies more 
or less to the use of the other cuts; to all ad cuts that are 
not illustrations of the advertised goods or something 
directly connected with the business of the advertiser. 

It is possible to do good advertising, result-bringing 
advertising, without the use of cuts, with the use of plain 
printing type. 

A simple type display is preferable to a badly drawn 
or misapplied cut. 
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IMPORTANT DECISION AFFECTING DRUG- 
GISTS. 





Appellate Division of the Supreme Court Dismisses 
Appeal in a Damage Swit Against a Firm of 
Druggists Whose Clerk Administered Surgical 
Treatment That Ended in the Loss of a Thumb. 





A very important decision concerning the legal liability of 
druggists for injuries received by patients treated by them was 
rendered by the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, Thurs- 
day, October 22, in the case of Frederick Roth against Arnemann 
& Behrens, druggists, who at the time covered by the action 
were engaged in business at 570 Eighth avenue, in New York 
City. 

The action was brought to recover $10,000 damages. The 
plaintiff alleged that he had received a slight cut on his left 
thumb in a ball game, and went into the defendants’ drug 
store for treatment and to be relieved of his pain. A clerk was 
in the store who bandaged the wound and handed him a small 
bottle containing carbolic acid and so labeled, with instruc- 
tions to keep the bandage wet with the contents of the bottle. 
The plaintiff alleged that he put five or six drops of the acid 
on the bandage, with the result that the wound became in- 
flamed, gangrene set in and the thumb had to be amputated. 

The law firm of Steiner & Petersen, 309 Broadway, attorneys 
for Arnemann & Behrens, claimed as a matter of law that drug- 
gists and pharmicists were not permitted under the laws of 
this State to practice surgery or medicine, and that the plaintiff 
was guilty of contributory negligence and violation of duty 
when he entered a drug store for treatment, and that he should 
have gone to a qualified physician and surgeon. 

The attorneys maintained that the clerk in undertaking to 
treat Roth did so on his own individual responsibility, and that 
if any cause of action existed in Roth’s favor it could not be 
maintained against Arnemann & Bebrens, but should have been 
prosecuted against the clerk, the clerk having undertaken the 
case not as a druggist and not as an employee of the druggist. 

The case came on for trial before Justice McLean, who 
sustained the contention of Steiner & Petersen and dismissed 
the action. From this decision Roth appealed to the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court, wheré, after an exhaustive 
argument, the decision of Judge McLean was unanimously sus- 
tained and affirmed, and this important principle of law has 
been thus effectually and judicially settled. 

This decision is of the utmost importance to all druggists, 
as it affords protection from annoyances in cases where the 
druggist has been compelled to act in an emergency as a sur- 
geon, and also relieves him from liability from similar work 
performed by his clerks. 





CUT RATES IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Owl Drug Company Use Miles’ Goods as a Leader— 
The Dr. Miles Medical Company Interviewed. 





The Owl Drug Company, of San Francisco, are making a 
desperate fight against the direct contract and serial number- 
ing plan, and to that end have recently displayed in their 
windows some of the goods of the Miles Medical Company, of- 
fering them at the rate of 85 cents for the Nervine and 20 cents 
for the Pain Pills, guaranteeing both to be the genuine article. 

In an interview with a representative of the AMERICAN 
Drvecist, A. R. Beardsley, general manager of the Miles Med- 
teal Company, spoke as follows: 

“ We have received a photograph of the Owl window in San 
Francisco, and have investigated the source from which they ob- 
tained some of the supplies shown. These supplies were bought 
in several towns and cities in California of retail dealers, and 
we absolutely know that they have paid full retail prices for 
some of the goods which they have sold at cut rates. We 
have run down so many cutters’ sources of supplies and 
it is becoming so difficult for them to get Dr. Miles’ remedies 
that the sale of these remedies at cut rates is the best pos- 
sible advertisement that the cutter can use. I can assure 
you that not a single package has gone out of our laboratory 
during the year 1903 without a serial number and without bear- 
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ing a record giving the name of the person to whom shipped, 
and I can further assure the readers of the AMERICAN DrucG- 
Gist that none of these preparations will be shipped in any 
other manner. We have gone into this fight for full prices 
oelieving that it is a sound proposition, and we would much 
rather have a dealer throw our goods out of stock than to 
have them sold at less than the full retail prices. 

“We are more firmly convinced than ever that the direct 
contract and serial numbering plan is a good thing for every 
one concerned. It certainly has been a good thing for us, and 
a good thing for the retail drug trade. Our business has never 
been in a more prosperous condition in every respect than it 
is now and we have never for a moment regretted that we have 
adopted and rigorously carried out the direct contract and 
serial numbering plan, and we can assvre {)e retain ti 
through the AMERICAN Drucgeist that that plan has been ad- 
hered to by us without any deviation whatsoever.” 





N. A. R. D. MATTERS. 





President Pritchard’s Reply to the Commissioner of 
Patents—Commissiorer Scored for His Narrow 
Views and Lack of Dignity. 


President B. E. Pritchard, of the N. A. R. D., has pub- 
lished his reply to the opinion of Patents Commissioner Allen 
on the argument for revision of the Patent and Trade-Mark law 
made by the representatives of the N. A. R. D. at the hearing 
before President Roosevelt in Washington during the week 
of the N. A. R. D. convention. The texts of both argument and 
opinion were printed in full in the American Druegaist for 
October 26, p. 239. 

At a conference held in Chicago a few days ago it was 
decided to secure unity of action between the committees on 
national legislation of the N. A. R. D., the A. Ph. A., the 
N. W. D. A. and the P. A. of A., these four organizations rep- 
resenting all branches of the drug trade being on record in 
favor of reforms in the patent laws, and when Congress con- 
venes a strong and united front will thus be presented to the 
congressional committees whose duty it is to deal with this 
question. 

President Pritchard’s review of the opinion rendered by 
Commissioner Allen follows: 





OPINION TOO NARROW ; PHENACETINE A TYPE ONLY. 


“TI have gone carefully over the report submitted by the 
Commissioner of Patents to the President of the United States, 
with reference to our association’s request for a modification of 
the patent and trade-mark laws. In my opinion the commis- 
sioner has taken too narrow a view of the subject, confining 
his report largely to the phenacetine patent, whereas we merely 
used that product as a type, because it is better known among 
the laity than others less prominent. 

“ Our objection,.as I understand it, is not to the mere fact 
that patents are granted, but to the more important and far- 
reaching refults that follow the granting of patents upon 
medicinal products—viz.: the building up of numerous hurt- 
ful monopolies upon articles used solely in the healing art. 
Trusts in mechanical and commercial commodities have been 
bitterly assailed the Roosevelt administration, as hurtful to 
the best interests of the country, and yet they merely affect 
the bank account of a limited number of citizens, whereas 
trusts in medicines are freely permitted, and, as in the report 
under consideration, encouraged and applauded, and their 
promoters heralded as benefactors of mankind by those whose 
duty it should be to protect us from their rapacity and avarice, 
while their dire effects are upon many millions of those least 
able to bear them. If our Government officials would enter 
upon a campaign against such trusts they would undoubtedly 
meet with more sympathy and applause than in the work they 
are doing. 


ADVENTURERS TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR LAWS. 


“We do not know that the patentee of phenacetine was the 
original inventor, or whether he was not merely a shrewd 
adventurer, who, finding that the article had not been pat- 
ented in this, the only country open to such questionable 
procedure, ‘jumped the claim’ and reaped the benefit; for 
we are told in this same paper that he assigned it imme- 
diately to a promoting company, no doubt for a comfortable 
consideration. This is not an unthinkable proposition, for we 
are credibly informed that acetanilid was being used to some 
extent in the United States for several years before it was 
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seized upon by a speculator, who succeeded in patenting it 
under the name Antifebrin and demanding 25 cents an ounce 
for it, while the original product had been sold for less than 
that figure a pound. We also now have foisted upon the coun- 
try mixtures of acetanilid and ammonia; acetanilid, soda and 
caffeine; and various other low-priced chemicals under pat- 
ented and trade-marked titles, loudly extolled in the advertis- 
ing columns of the medical press and sold at exhorbitant prices. 
Thus it will be readily seen that the claim that ‘the result of 
the system has been to aid in the development of the industrial 
arts’ is wide of the mark, while the result of the system does 
tend to encourage charlatanism and cast dismay upon the true 
scientist. 

UNCALLED-FOR THRUSTS. 


“We are both surprised and disappointed to find in the 
commissioner’s report upon this subject such undignified lan- 
guage as the following: 

It must always be remembered, in the consideration of any question 
of this sort, that no one is forced to use a patented invention. If the 
new invention is undesirable it may be let alone. If anybody wishes 
to thresh grain with a flail to-day, he may do so; or, if he prefers to 
use the sickle rather than the harvesting machine, that privilege cannot 
be denied to him. 

“Such uncalled-for thrusts might be in place in the con- 
sideration of patented bootjacks, or addressed to ignorant, 
non-progressive people, but to apply such an argument to the 
educated, enterprising, progressive men of science, such as are 
the pharmacists and chemists of the United States, ought to 
be beneath the dignity of the incumbent of so high and hon- 
orable an official position as the Commissioner of Patents. 
The buying and dispensing of these patented synthetics is not 
of our own volition; we well know the nature of them and 
the thinly-veiled falsity of the so-called inventor’s claims. The 
commissioner probably is not aware of the fact that the manu- 
facturers maintain extensive literary bureaus, manned by well- 
trained press agents, who are constantly engaged in pressing 
their exaggerated claims upon the attention of the physicians 
throughout the country, while other remedies equally as potent, 
but non-patented, obtainable at one-tenth the price, are at 
hand, but with no one sufliciently financially interested to ex- 
ploit them. 


NOT USEFULNESS OF INVENTION THAT MAKES THE HIGH PRICE. 


“Tor several years the writer had been selling his own 
headache powders, using phenacetine and salol; mentioning this 
fact to a physician who had been practicing for neary 40 
years, he instantly demanded the reason for phenacetine. 

, Why not the safer and surer acetanilid? And this, too, with- 
out any knowledge concerning the vast difference in cost of 
the two items. Surely this was an honest expression of opin- 
ion from one well qualified to give it. It is not, as the com- 
missioner seems to infer, the usefulness of the alleged inven- 
tion that makes it bring the price, but the insolent, purse- 
proud, aggressiveness of the owner. 

“The provisions of the Convention for the Protection of 
Industrial Property, in force between this and other countries, 
is based upon reciprocity, and can be of no effect when, as 
plainly stated in the commissioner’s report, ‘That while a 
‘German can obtain, as in this case, a patent for a product in 
this country, he can only obtain in Germany a patent for the 
process by which his product is made.’ The conclusion drawn 
from this is that Germany paternally and patriotically cares 
for its own, while the United States supinely makes of its 
citizens ‘easy marks’ for every shrewd foreigner who can 
manipulate the law to his own advantage by hoodwinking our 
officials. This portion of the patent laws ought by all means 
to be revised. 


NO RELIEF WITH EXPIRATION OF PHENACETINE PATENT. 


“The expiration of the patent on phenacetine brings no re- 
lief. There will still remain in force hundreds of other pat- 
ented synthetics, all equally harsh in their bearing upon our 
people, and the whole battery of the paid promoters will be 
turned upon the physicians who exploit them, and this modern 
system of highway robbery and legalized looting will continue 
unabated until we can bring our Government officials to a 
realizing sense of their duty and sufficient pressure upon Con- 
gress to amend the laws. Our international obligations surely 
do not mean that our citizens shall forever continue to be 
‘held up’ by foreigners. 

“As suggested by the commissioner, ‘The insufficient force 
of examiners to satisfactorily report upon applications for 
patents on medicines,’ is possibly the great difficulty, and an 
increase in the number of trained medical experts, giving suf- 
ficient time to fully examine into the merits claimed by would- 
*‘'be patentees, might possibly furnish the key that will unlock 
ithe aggravating situation.” 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT ANTITOXIN. 





The Health Commissioner of the City of New York 
Replies to Criticisms—The History of Antitoxin 
in the Health Department of the City of New 
York—The Sale of Antitoxin Outside the City 
Limits Abandoned—Proposal to Discontinue All 
Sales of Health Department Serums. 





HE action of the Health Department of the city of New 
York in continuing the manufacture and sale of anti- 
toxin, etc., has aroused a great deal of adverse comment, 

and has frequently been the subject of criticism in these col- 
umns. The department at first distributed its antitoxin free 


on the presentation of slips from physicians stating that the. 


recipient was an indigent person and in need of the antitoxin. 
The surplus antitoxin made was sold outside the city of New 
York, thus coming into direct competition with manufacturers 
engaged in the manufacture of antitoxin on a commercial 
scale. As shown in the appended interview with the Health 
Commissioner, Dr. Lederle, this practice has been discontinued. 
Dr. Lederle’s project of furnishing antitoxin free to all citi- 
zens was made a subject of a very vigorous criticism in a 
recent issue of the Druggist Circular, which also attacks the 
conduct of the hospital for contagious diseases at North Broth- 
ers Island and at Kingston avenue, borough of Brooklyn. 


DR. LEDERLE INTERVIEWED. 


To a representative of the AMERICAN Druegatst, Dr. Lederle 
the other day answered the various criticisms referred to. 
He talked very frankly on the whole subject of the depart- 
ment’s work from the beginning in making and distributing 
antitoxin, and defended the proposed free distribution within 
the city. He said: 

“The criticism is made that the rich would benefit by the 
free distribution of antitoxin. It would be difficult, and in fact 
impossible, to draw the line in this matter between the rich 
and the poor. All would have to be treated alike. It would 
be manifestly unfair to give the antitoxin free to the indigent 
and make the rich pay for it. Both rich and poor pay taxes, 
and thereby contribute to the support of the department. Then, 
again, take the case of a family in moderate circumstances. 
They are naturally sensitive about representing themselves as 
in need of charity, although they are unable to pay for high- 
priced antitoxin. The head of the family might hesitate a day 
or so in deciding what to do, and the patient meanwhile keeps 
getting worse. The result might be serious. Furthermore, to 
continue to give antitoxin free to the poor and compel the rich 
to buy it of a private manufacturer at a high price is also 
unjust. 


. 
CHARGED WITH COM MERCIALISM. 


“Manufacturers and others some time ago charged the 
Health Department with commercialism in selling its anti- 
toxin outside of the city. The charge was well founded and 
we discontinued such sales, confining them to ,this city. We 
are still charged, and justly so, with commercialism here. To 
meet all these objections I proposed to treat all alike by making 
antitoxin free. And now we are charged with communism. 
The very arguments that manufacturers themselves made 
against our selling antitoxin furnish excellent reasons why the 
department should discontinue that practice entirely. 


THE FREE DISTRIBUTION OF ANTITOXIN. 


would not be communism. The question is raised, why not 
give away free milk. That is not analogous. The matter of 
securing milk concerns the individual; antitoxin and the pre- 
vention and cure of contagious disease concerns the whole 
community. If a person cannot secure milk or other neces- 
sities, he alone is affected; if a patient have diphtheria and 
cannot get antitoxin, the public is in danger, as well as the 
patient. 

“As for any objections on the part of manufacturers and 
others that the free distribution by the Health Department 
would diminish their sales and business in antitoxin, I think 
the opposite would be true. By encouraging its more general 
use, the demand for antitoxin all over the country would be 
materially increased.” 

Dr. Lederle then told how the department started in the 
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antitoxin business, and gave some intertesting data on its de- 
velopment and the present situation. 


“THE HISTORY OF DIPHTHERIA ANTITOXIN PRODUCTION BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH,” 


said he, “dates from the autumn of 1894, at which time the 
discovery of Behring was first made known generally to the 
scientific world. Late in 1894 the department assented to the 
request of private persons to dispense a fund collected for the 
production of antitoxin and its use among the poorer classes 
in this city. Experimental work on the bacillus of diphtheria, 
which had been begun as early as 1893, was continued, and 
in January, 1895, the production was begun, at first in a very 
small way. Arrangements were made whereby physicians 
might obtain from certain assigned stations in this city, 
mainly drug stores, their supplies of antitoxin, and it was 
also arranged that in cases where the family of the patient 
was unable to pay for the antitoxin it should be given free 
by the department, conditioned upon filing a statement by the 
physician testifying to the fact that the antitoxin had been 
given free and reciting a brief history of the case. During 
the year 1894 the private fund I have alluded to, amounting 
to about $7,500, was expended, and the Board of estimate 
made a special appropriation of $30,500 to carry on the work, 
and this sum became available January 1, 1895. 


SALE OF SURPLUS AUTHORIZED. 


“The manufacture and use of antitoxin increased very 
rapidly. At the same time, and due apparentiy to the idio- 
syncrasy of the animals producing antitoxin, it was very dif- 
ficult for the bacteriologists in charge of the work to determine 
the quantity and potency likely to be produced, and whether 
that quantity would exactly supply the demand. Accordingly 
a provision was enacted empowering the department to sell 
its surplus product, and this provision now appears in the 
city charter. 

“The production and the surplus sold for cash gradually 
increased, especially because the department was one of the 
first in the field of manufacture and gained high repute among 
consumers for the quality of its product at a time when the 
quality of antitoxin produced by private manufacture was 
not so high as it now fortunately has become. The result was 
that, without any intention of forcing an increase in the out- 
put, and equally without any intention of restricting it, the 
traffic of the department in this specialty grew to its present 
proportions. The total value of antitoxin produced is now 
about $75,000 per annum, with cash sales of about $20,000, and 
upward of $55,000 worth used by antitoxin inspectors and 
given to the public and to the city hospitals. 


THE “ ANTITOXIN FUND.” 


“In considering the manufacture and distribution of anti- 
toxin by the Health Department,” continued Dr. Lederle, “ two 
matters are especially important. First, since 1898, the ap- 
propriation for the bacteriological laboratories has been $49,- 
748, but the total annual expenditure has been considerably 
larger. The balance of the expenditures has been paid for 
out of the so-called ‘ antitoxin fund.’ Without criticising the 
source of this balance, it is a fact that the annual request to 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment for appropriation 
to carry on the work of the division of bacteriology has not 
shown the real amount of money which was expected to be 
used, and the bacteriologica! laboratories have been during all 
this period partly dependent upon funds received from the 
sale of antitoxin and other products. In this way the city 
has been put to no additional cost, although the work of the 
laboratories has grown enormously. The growth has been 
provided for out of the increase of the so-called surplus, and 
may have been at times the motive for increasing the surplus. 
Upon investigation I found that during the years in which 
this laboratory work has been growing the antitoxin fund was 
not entirely used strictly in conformity with the provision in the 
city charter, but also for general bacteriological laboratory pur- 
poses. As soon as this was ascertained I ordered a change in the 
method of accounting, whereby only such items as properly 
entered into the production or distribution of the antitoxins and 
other products should be charged against the antitoxin fund. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS IN THE ANTITOXIN MARKET. 


“ The second objection I found to the then existing method 
of conducting the manufacture of antitoxin by the Health 
Department was that it tended to obscure the question of 
what constituted a legitimate surplus of manufacture as con- 
templated by the spirit of the section of the city charter 
alluded to. I believe, however, that the extension of manu- 
facture was entered into honestly, and was necessary in for- 
mer years, though I doubt whether it is as necessary at pres- 
ent. Since antitoxin was first produced by the Department 
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of Health conditions in the manufacture of it have been 
changed materially. For several years after the first produc- 
tion of it by this department those in charge of the labora- 
tories did not and could not have proper confidence in other 
antitoxins which were on the market. This condition prevailed 
for some time, and, therefore, in order to cover the field prop- 
erly and supply legitimate needs, it was necessary to make 
continued increases in production. This condition, however, 
no longer exists; our experts say that there are on the market 
antitoxins of as high grade as are furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Health. As a result in the improvement in outside 
antitoxin, and believing that for this department to supply 
other sections of the country with antitoxin was contrary to 
the spirit of the charter provision, I some months ago ordered 
the clerk in charge of accounts and supplies to notify our cus- 
tomers outside of the city that they must arrange to purchase 
their antitoxin elsewhere on and after July 1, 1903.” 


ALL LABORATORY PRODUCTS FREE. 


Dr. Lederle then referred to his recommendation of a fur- 
ther radical change—namely, that the department hereafter 
dispense all its laboratory products free, as do other municipal 
and State laboratories, upon proper requisition by department 
officers or private physicians, to all residents of this city who 
may from time to time have need of certain of these products 
as a cure or preventive of contagious diseases. He declared 
that the “free slip” system of the department, which was de- 
signed to make antitoxin available for indigent patients, had 
been abused, and that if the department should announce pub- 
licly that hereafter all antitoxin and vaccine virus would be 
given free the irregularities would cease. This departure 
would necessitate the appropriation of from $20,000 to $25,000 
in addition to the current appropriation of $49,748 for the 
maintenance of the laboratories. Dr. Lederle laid this matter 
before the Mayor and the Board of Estimate, requesting the 
additional appropriation. His request, it seems, was not 
granted by the Board of Estimate in making up the city 
budget for 1904, and for the present, at least, it is not likely 
that the department will start the free distribution of anti- 
toxin here. 

In conclusion, Dr. Lederle strongly denounced the charges 
that the hospitals referred to have been neglected or that con- 
ditions exist such as are alleged. 





The Georgia State Board of Pharmacy. 


The next meeting of the Georgia State Board of Pharmacy 
for the examination of applicants for license to practice phar- 
macy in the State of Georgia will be held in Atlanta on Monday, 
November 16, in the Convention Hall of Piedmont Hotel. The 
members of the Board are: S. C. Durban, chairman, Augusta; 
J. G. Dodson, Americus; C. D. Jordan, Monticello; Max Morris, 
Macon; George F. Payne, secretary, Atlanta. The newly ap- 
pointed member of the Board, R. H. Land, Jr., of Augusta, 
goes into office in November. Any one of these gentlemen can 
be consulted in regard to the examination. 





Died. 


Beat.—In Hamilton, N. Y., on Monday, October 26, Thomas 
H. Beal, in the fifty-third year of his age. 

BeaLe.—In Camden, N. J., on Thursday, October 29, Dr. 
Charles Beale, in the forty-seventh year of his age. 

KeM MERER.—In Emaus, Pa., on Friday, October 23, Newton 
H. Kemmerer, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 

Kemp.—In Wilmington, N. C., on Tuesday, October 20, 
Charles H. Kemp, in the thirty-seventh year of his age. 

McCuLiocu.—In Maysfield, Texas, on Monday, October 26, 
O. F. McCulloch, in the fortieth year of his age. 

Price.—In Bristol, Tenn., during the week of October 12, 
Jefferson Price, in the forty-second year of his age. 

Stoan.—In Lowell, Mass., on Tuesday, October 20, Horace 
J. Sloan. 

TormMEy.—In San Francisco, Cal., on Friday, October 16, P. 
J. Tormey, vice-president of the Owl Drug Company, in the 
fifty-seventh year of his age. 

Trapp.—In Baltimore, Md., on Monday, October 19, Dr. 
Charles P. Trapp, in the forty-ninth year of his age. 

WHEELER.—In Binghamton, N. Y., on Thursday, October 
29, Truman H. Wheeler, of Lestershire. 

Wuitr.—In Kansas City, Mo., on Monday, October 19, 
George E. White, in the twenty-seventh year of his age. 
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Brent Good, of the Carter Medicine Company, gave a din- 
ner at the New York Athletic Club, on Tuesday evening, Octo- 
ber 27, in honor of Alfred B. Scott, of Scott & Bowne, Limited, 
London, who has been making a brief visit to his friends in 
“the States,” and who sailed on November 3 for England. 
Since his withdrawal from the New York house of Scott & 
Bowne, Mr. Scott has made his home in Geneva, Switzerland, 
but is as staunch and loyal an American as ever, and his 
periodical visits to this country are always welcomed by his 
hosts of friends, whose affection for him is never dimmed by 
time or distance. 

Appreciating this fact, Mr. Good summoned a little coterie 
ot friends to meet Mr. Scott at dinner, as already stated. ‘he 
number included some of Mr. Scott’s old time associates in 
the drug trade, and all were his personal friends of long stand- 
ing. Besides the guest of honor, there were present Messrs. B. 
G. Wells, H. B. Harding, Arthur A. Stilwell, Joe Kerr, M. J. 
Breitenbach, Lyman Brown, John M. Peters and Dr. R. H. 
Greene. The genial host had provided a dinner which did 
credit to the high reputation of the club’s cuisine, and, although 
there were no formal speeches, there was a perfect round- 
robin of heartfelt good words from the several guests for Mr. 
Scott, as well as for his long-time companion, Mr. Good, to 
whose thoughtful courtesy was due the opportunity of meeting 























ALFRED B. SCOTT. 


and doing honor to one of the noblest men the drug trade, or 


, other trade, has been privileged to count among its mem- 
rs. 


The menu card bore on its face a photograph of the guest 
of honor, while on the reverse were the following lines, written 
by Joe Kerr, to the text ‘“ God’s Emulsion,” which Mr. Good 
had suggested to him as a title befitting the theme: 


GOD’S EMULSION. 
Take the Milk of Human Kindness, 
In it pour some Faith and Hope; 
Put in Cheerfulness and Courage, 
Strands of Love from Friendship's Rope ; 
Put in Honor, Squareness, Goodness. 
Common Sense and Words of Gold: 
Add Rare Merit, Candor, Greatness, 
Charity that ne’er grows cold: 
Drop in Fairness, Fun and Fancies, 
Tenderness,—some Sadness, too: 
Something Holy, wee bits Wicked, 
But of Sorrows very few: 

Put in Debts and Loans and Favors, 
Laughter, Tears, Success, Delight : 
Dangers, Heartaches, Fears and Follies, 
Firmness in a Fight, when right. 

These ingredients, all compounded, 
In the Chemistry of Thought, 

Form what Friends call God’s Emulsion, 
And ‘tis labeled—aA. B. Scott. 





The Manufacturing Chemists’ Registration Bureau. 
The following titles have been registered in the manufac- 

turing Chemists’ Registration Bureau: 

NN 2a ore Vs ainsi vo Aa apa Nelson, Baker & Co. 

Bromo-phenin ......Nelson, Baker & Co. 


COMPLIMENTARY DINNER TO A. B. SCOTT. 
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GREATER NEW YORK 





George P. Hermes, Ph.G., has bought the pharmacy formerly 
owned by Dr. H. Carey at 548 Second avenue, at the corner of 
Thirtieth street, New York. 


The next examination of the Board of Pharmacy, Eastern 
branch, will be held on November 18 at the Brooklyn College 
of Pharmacy, 265 Nostrand avenue, Borough of Brooklyn. 


Otto Boeddiker, the well-known pharmacist, of 954 Sixth 
avenue, Manhattan, advises us that the pharmacy which was 
recently incorporated under the name Boeddiker Pharmacy is 
at 686 Park avenue, and not at 954 Sixth avenue, as stated in 
a Greater New York news item on page 257 of our last issue. 


The ceremonious and time-honored rites of installing the 
Grand Librarian and Statistician of the Retail Druggists’ Bow1- 
ing Association of New York were observed last week, when 
L. W. De Zeller, the resourceful New York City representative 
of Seabury & Johnson, formally assumed the duties of his ex- 
alted office, and took possession of the official regalia and the 
bibliotheca of the association. It is rumored that Bibliothecarius 
De Zeller will shortly place before his brother bowlers the fruits 
of much study of the ancient game in the shape of a volume on 
“Curves in Bowling.” 


The Executive Committee of the Manufacturing Perfumers’ 
Association of the United States held a meeting recently at the 
office of Henry Dalley, the chairman, to consider the question 
of a joint exhibit by the entire organization at the St. Louis 
Exposition. There is some misunderstanding over the question 
of space, but that is expected to be settled soon. <A_ sub- 
committee was appointed, consisting of Henry Dalley, Theodore 
Ricksecker and Richard Hudnut, to complete negotiations for 
space. 3esides those mentioned there were present at the 
meeting Adolph Spiehler, of Rochester, and Gilbert Colgate and 
Herman Tappan, of this city. 

“ Leaves are falling, balls are rolling,” thus sings the poet, 
librarian and statistician of the Retail Druggists’ Bowling 
Club. Bowling was actively resumed at Starr’s alley on Octo- 
ber 23 last, the opening of the season being marked by a regu- 
lar meeting of the club and the election of the following officers : 
President, Fred. Wichelns; vice-president, Otto Boeddiker ; 
treasurer, S. F. Haddad; secretary, Arthur J. Reeder (re- 
elected) ; captain, George E. Schweinfurth (re-elected). The 
club meets once a week on Friday evening. 





THE WORM TURNS. 


A Board of Pharmacy Inspector Will Sue a Drug- 
gist Who Had Him Arrested for Alleged Extortion. 


A few days ago a process server, of the State Board of 
Pharmacy was arrested on the charge of extortion, the com- 
plainant being a Third avenue druggist, who had been found 
guilty by the Board of two violations of the State Pharmacy 
Law, and was therefore subject to a fine of $25 for each offense. 
The process server was taken before a magistrate, who dis- 
missed the case, declaring there was nothing te show any 
attempt at extortion. The process server will now bring suit 
against the druggist to recover $5,000 dumages for false arrest. 

The druggist concerned in the affair was Leonard Green- 
baum of 2227 Third avenue—or more strictly speaking, his son, 
Harry Greenbaum. The process server was James T. Sullivan, 
from the office of Steiner & Peterson, counsel to the State 
Board of Pharmacy. According to the latter’s version of the 
affair, this is what happened : 

The Board of Pharmacy had sued in the Tenth District 
Municipal Court to recover $50 penalty from Greenbaum for 
adulterating camphorated oil and tincture of iodine, the sample 
of camphorated oil obtained from his store testing 6.84 instead 
of 20 per cent., and the iodine 4.09 per cent. instead of 7 per 
cent. Mr. Sullivan went to serve the summons and complaint 
on Greenbaum. The latter was not in, but his son, Harry, said 
that he represented his father. Conversation ensued in which 
the nature of Mr. Sullivan’s business with Greenbaum, senior, 
was made known. The son doubted Mr. Sullivan’s right to 
collect the $50, or doubted that the process server was what he 
represented himself to be. Mr. Sullivan said he would sign the 
summons and complaint, and would also give a receipt for the 
money. Mr. Greenbaum, jr., called a detective and made the 
complaint of extortion. Magistrate Crane dismissed the com- 
plaint, declaring that Mr. Sullivan was acting entirely within 
his powers. The latter, however, insisted in having commit- 
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ment papers made out and recorded, so as to have his arrest 
carried out in due form. Greenbaum made an affidavit charg- 
ing the process server with extortion, Mr. Sullivan will now 
bring suit through Steiner & Peterson, as stated, for damages. 





“The Board of Pharmacy Means Business.” 


The Eastern branch of the State Board of Pharmacy is con- 
tinuing its crusade against adulterations. Cases of adultera- 
tion of camphorated oil and of the use of wood alcohol are con- 
tinually being found and penalities for same collected. A mem- 
ber of the Board said: “It’s surprising to see how many drug- 
gists persist in violating the law and taking the risk of being 
caught. When the law was first put into operation there was 
some excuse perhaps for druggists not always complying with 
all the requirements of the statute. For a long time the board 
was very lenient, and gave warning against a second offense 
instead of imposing the penalty. The law has now been in 
effect long enough certainly for every druggist to know of its 
provisions, and they also know that the Board is no longer 
giving warnings but is imposing the penalty wherever a viola- 
tion is found. It is indeed strange that a druggist will take the 
risk of having to pay a penalty of at least $25 for the sake of 
making a few dollars larger profit, to say nothing of the injury 
to his reputation by being convicted of adulteration or some 
other violation of the pharmacy law. Take the case of wood 
alcohol. A druggist probably does not make $25 extra profit 
in the whole year by substituting wood alcohol for grain alco- 
hol, and yet frequently we find druggists who will incur the 
risk of a fine. By and by, perhaps, such druggists will realize 
that there is a pharmacy law and that the Board of Pharmacy 
means business.” 





Druggists Sued for Non-Payment Allege Fraud on 
Part of Sellers. 


Suits instituted by the Dr. George Leininger Chemical Com- 
pany against several retail druggists for alleged non-payment 
for goods received, are expected to come up for argument soon 
in the district courts of this city. The defendants make charges 
of fraud in their answers, and the cases promise to be very 
interesting to the drug trade generally. It is said that repre- 
sentatives of the plaintiff offered for sale a preparation called 
solidified formaldebyde, and put up by the plaintiff. The 
druggists, it is alleged, were shown what purported to be orders 
for the article from physicians, such orders to be turned over 
to the druggists who purchased the goods. It was represented 
to intending buyers that the article would be extensively adver- 
tised. In their various answers the defendants claim among 
other things that in many cases the physicians’ orders turned 
over to them were fraudulent, that the plaintiff failed to work 
up business as promised, and that goods were sold to other 
druggists within the limits of the so-called special agencies. In 
other words, the defendants contend that the goods were ob- 
tained under false pretences. Similar suits against EK. A. Neer 
and Benjamin Kent, of Paterson, N. Y., resulted in favor of 
the defendants. 





The Indiana Board of Pharmacy. 


At the meeting of the Indiana Board of Pharmacy held at 
Evansville, October 14, 15 and 1, the following passed a suc- 
cessful examination as registered pharmacists: A. F. Schmidt 
and A. M. Sum, Washington; F. L. Donnell, Greensburg; A. 
W. Flick, Evansville; J. Zimmerman, Lynnville; David Hecht, 
Evansville; C. G. Aughe, Frankfort; W. D. Mannes, Ossian ; 
J. H. H. MeDonnald, New Albany; H. C. Bieling, Evansville. 

The following passed as registered assistant pharmacists: 
O. R. Matthew, Mitchell; J. R. Kelley, Muncie; B. V. Winslow, 
New Albany; C. A. Robertson, English; C. A. Thomsan, Flora ; 
W. W. Beck, Logansport; Geo. Pfender, Evansville; Chester 
Boothe, Sullivan; S. 8S. Harris, Rockville. 

The next meeting will be held at the Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, January 13, 14 and 15, 1904. A. G. Ruggles, of 
Warsaw, Ind., has been prosecuted by the State Board for 
conducting a retail drug store without complying with the law. 
Two members of the board, C. B. Woodworth and H. E. Glick, 
visited that town. The Indiana Board has initiated numerous 
prosecutions, and have so far been successful in every case. 





The “ American Druggist.” 


It’s a great paper you have there; keep up the good work. 
Yours truly, 
BrookiyNn, N. Y., November 6, 1903. 


RAMEE & COLE. 
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Druggists’ Bowlers Active—Western Branch of the State Board of 
Pharmacy {After Law Breakers—Druggist’s .Wife Shoots .a 
Policeman—Stoddart Bros, Win a Prize for a Window Display. 





(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


Buffalo, November 6.—The Buffalo Druggists’ Bowling 
Club has reorganized for the season, and will play as usual 
every Friday afternoon at the alleys on Main and High 
street corner. H. A. Schenck has been elected president; John 
H. Rider, vice-president; J. L. Perkins, secretary and treas- 
urer; P. M. Lockie, captain. The scores are already high, so 
that the prospect of the club being a hard proposition to the 
other clubs that may run up against it is even better than 
formerly. There is a match on with the Unions of Buffalo, 
which the club has beaten seven times out of eight, and another 
with the Rochester druggists, who usually come out second best 
in the annual tussles. No dates have been fixed. 

STATE BOARD ACTIVITY. 

The western branch of the State Board of Pharmacy 
showed its mettle during the last part of October, collecting 
fines to the tune of $175 of various delinquents. The board 
does not like to give out the names of the lawbreakers whom 
they punish, but merely states that among the fines collected 
was $50 from a Buffalo druggist, $50 from one at Niagara 
Falls and $25 from one at Boston Center, Erie County. A 
curious case came up. lately, where an inspector of the board 
bought an ounce of laudanum at a general store in the country. 
When accused of breaking the law the proprietor declared that 
the sale was a mistake, as the poison was merely kept in the 
store for the use of his father, who was ill, so that it was a 
mere matter of storage so far as the intent went. But the 
board observed that the laudanum was in ounce bottles by the 
dozen, instead of being kept inexpensively in bulk, as it would 
have been to carry out the claim. 

A member of the State Board of Pharmacy, reading the 
account of the sensational suicide of Truman H. Wheeler at a 
small town near Binghamton, recalls that he was last year 
keeping a drug store in Jamestown, where the member found 
him without a store registration. In this ease the delinquent 
made good his plea of ignorance of the law, and obtained the 
registration without. being made to pay the fine. 


DRUGGIST’S WIFE SHOOTS A POLICEMAN. 


A sensational murder case, with a Buffalo druggist as an 
innocent accessory, took place in Buffalo on November 2. 
Philip Schaefer keeps a drug store on lower Pear! street, and 
on coming to his home on upper Pear! street in the evening of 
that day found the house in possession of a drunken policeman 
named Connors, who had just been suspended for the offense 
of drinking, and appears to have gone to the house for a room 
in order to avoid going home and betraying his condition. The 
women of the house, seeing that he was under the influence 
of liquor, ordered him out of the house; but he refused, and 
was thaking all sorts of trouble when the druggist appeared. 
In a clinch the policeman threw the druggist under the stair- 
way and proceeded to kick him. The wife of Druggist 
Schuefer tried to beat the policeman off with a curtain rod, 
but failing, procured her husband’s revolver and shot Connors 
in the back, claiming that she fired at random to frighten him 
off. He then staggered away, and no one knew he was hurt til! 
he appeared at the police station with the blood streaming 
down his clothes. The bullet had broken a rib and lodged in 
the liver, with probably fatal result. Mrs. Schaefer gave her- 
self up, though it is hardly likely that she will be severely 
punished for defending her house and her husband. 


WESTERN NEW YORK DRUG CHANGES, 


especially in the line of sales, have been large of late, as the 
following will show: 

Heyden & Little have reopened the pharmacy on Massa- 
chusetts avenue, Buffalo, formerly conducted by R. W. Baxter, 
who is now a clerk at Gregory’s Genesee Pharmacy. 

Miller & Hannah have bought the drug store of Walter E. 
Strong, at the corner of West avenue and School street, Buf- 
falo. 

C. N. Read has bought the pharmacy of Watson & Son, at 
Perry, N. Y. Not being a druggist, he has engaged George L. 
Page, formerly of Rochester, as managing clerk. 

A. M. Prench, druggist, at Cherry Creek, has opened a sec: 
ond store at Holland, Erie County, and placed H. B. Quirk in 
charge. 

L. H. Middaugh, formerly in the drug department of 
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Faxon’s, Buffalo, is now doing detail work, having engaged 
with F. K. Stearns & Co. 

H. K. Mulford & Co., who for some time maintained an 
office in Ellicott Square, Buffalo, have closed it lately, though 
H. G. Whyte, who was in charge, remains in the city doing 
detail work for the house. City druggists are sorry the change 
is made, as quick orders are no longer possible with this house. 


THE PRIZE WINNER IN THE ESKAY’S FOOD DISPLAY. 


Stoddart Bros., of Buffalo, won the $25 prize for the best 
window display offered by the Smith, Kline & French Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, makers of Eskay’s Food. Having a 
large show window, the firm turned the work over to John A. 
Curtin, who evolved, by the use of 1,000 packages of the food, 
a representation of the Brooklyn Bridge, with a ship sailing 
majestically along carrying quantities of the food. The com- 
mittee making the award was composed of U. G. Manning, of 
South Bend, Ind.; H. F. Ruhl, of Manheim, Pa., and W. A. 
Dawson, of Hempstead, N. Y. 


WITH GRIP AND ORDER BOOK. 


John A. Rensis, who stands for the sale of the perfumes of 
Alfred Wright, of Rochester, in this district, was in the city 
during the last week of October doing his usual good business. 


J. S. Marvin, for some time a Buffalonian, began November 
in his home town, selling quantities of the hospital goods of 
his house, Seabury & Johnson, of New York. 

A. E. Westervelt, of Buffalo, who sells the many varieties of 
the soaps and perfumes of Colgate & Co., spent a good part 
of October in the city, driving his trade as well as he might. 


W. S. Minton, formerly on the road for Alfred Wright, but 
now selling the same pleasant class of goods for L. H. Stevens 
& Co., of Akron, O., paid us a mutually satisfactory visit 
lately. 

F. P. Hinkston, of Rochester, traveling representative of 
Bruen, Ritchey & Co., was in Buffalo several days early in 
November. He is a good bowler, and always tries to be in the 
city on Friday during the season. 

J. S. Gotshall, formerly of the Buffalo drug firm of Jeffrey 
& Gotshall, but now traveling for the Cleveland house of 
Strong, Cobb & Co., sold a quantity of his specialties here 
lately. 

Edgar P. Reynolds, who has carried on a personally con- 
ducted business in Buffalo for the Syracuse house of Charles 
Hubbard & Son since the Buffalo branch store was closed, looks 
after affairs with the same conscientious care and does con- 
siderable trading in neighboring towns. 





Board of Pharmacy of Oklahoma. ~ 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Oklahoma Board of 
Pharmacy was held at Enid on October 6. A class of 27 took 
the examination, of whom the following passed and received 
certificates of registration : 

James M. Byrum, Asher; G. M. Coffman, Pawnee; J. S. 
Lindley, Fairmount; Oscar L. Miles, Perkins; A. S. McEl-- 
hinney, Chandler; Henry E. Riley, Oklahoma City; R- M. 
Shaw, Burnett; James F. Tonge, Anadarko; Wm. D. Turner, 
Anadarko; Harry B. Ward, Guthrie, and E. EK. Wilfong, Minco, 
Ase 

The next meeting of the Board will be held at Lawtop Jan- 
uary 12, 1904. Applications for examination at that meeting 
should be filed with the secretary not later than January 5, 
Any needed information will be furnished by the secretary, 
F. B. Lillie, of Guthrie, upon request, if postage for reply is 
enclosed. 





Kentucky Board of Pharmacy. 


At the meeting of the Kentucky Board of-Pharmacy, held 
in Winchester on October 13, a class of 13 was examined, of 
which the following passed: R. EB. De Jarnette, Williamstown : 
G. J. Kaufman, Newport; Eugene Taylor, Lexington; Terence 
Cooney, Paducah; R. C. Summers, Columbus; W. H. EHisen- 
menger, Louisville; W. A. Ligon, Sonora; J. BE. Curry, Lexing- 
ton; G. J. Covington, Louisville. The next examination will be 
‘held in Covington on January 12, 1904. 

At the annual meeting, which was held October 13, Geo. T. 
Wilson, of Bowling Green, qualified as a member of the board. 
having been appointed by the Governor to succeed Addison 
Dimmitt, whose term of office had expired. 

The board was organized for the: ensuing year with the 
following officers: President, John EF. Stormes, Lancaster; sec- 
retary, J. W. Gayle (not a member), Frankfort; treasurer, 
Geo. T. Wilson, Bowling Green; chairman Executive Com- 
mittee, C. S. Porter, Somerset. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Druggists’ Association Meets— Noted Naval Pharmacist Retired 
—The Massachusetts Board of Health Takes Up Phenacetine 
Prosecutions— Various Drugs Found Adulterated— Registered by 
the Board of Pharmacy. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


Boston, November 4.—The first meeting of the Boston Drug- 
gists’ Association since vacation was held at Young's Hotel 
on the evening of October 27, President Richardson in the chair. 
Resolutions were adopted on the death of the late Albert Nott, 
M.D., and a letter was received from the family of the late 
Andrew G. Weeks thanking the association for its action at 
the time of his death. Applications for membership were re- 
ceived from Henry Thornton, manager of Parke, Davis & Co.’s 
local oflice; Julius Forrester, who represents Sharpe & Dohme 
in this section, and Charles E. Harrington, of the Bastern 
Drug Company. La Rue Vredenburgh gave a series of readings 
from popular authors, and related some capital yarns. He was 
seconded in the story telling by several of the members, thus 
making the meeting extremely successful. 


PHARMACIST JOHN COWAN, U. S N., 


in charge of the dispensing at the Charlestown Navy Yard for 
several years, was retired October 19 from active duty for 
physical disability. He has been in the service over 35 years, 
during which he has served at sea and ashore in every quar- 
ter of the world, also accompanying nearly every important 
landing party during that period. About three years ago, upon 
returning from charge of a hospital in the Philippines, he be- 
gan to feel the effects of his long service and requested retire- 
ment. Upon the request of friends high in authority he with- 
drew his application, and this fall he was given medical charge 
at Iona Island, in the Hudson, a desirable berth. His stomachic 
trouble progressed, however, and he was forced to again re- 
quest retirement. Mr. Cowan is a New York man, popular and 
widely known in the service. 


A PHENACETINE CAMPAIGN IN BOSTON. 

The State Board of Health is engaged in a phenacetine 
campaign in this city, and as a result Mansfield & Gardner, 
of 86 Canal street, have been notified to appear in court for 
an alleged sale of 14 ounce of the drug. The trial will be on 
November 9. It may be that action will follow against other 
dealers, for it is asserted that many samples have been secured 
and a large proportion were adulterated with acetanilid. The 
board recently secured a conviction against Harry A. Tobey, of 
Nantucket, for the sale of tincture of iodine below the legal 
requirement. The last monthly report of the board showed 
the taking of 68 drugs, 28 of which varied from the U. S. P. 
standard. The drugs adulterated were aqua destillata, capsi- 
cum, cera alba, glycerinum, oleum limonis, opii  pulvis, 
phenacetine, pulvis glycyrrhize, comp., sodii boras, sulphur 
lotum, sulphur preecipitatum and .finctura iodi. A sample of 
grape juice was preserved with salicylic acid, its presence not 
being stated on the label. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


The Massachusetts College of Pharmacy has just received 
an exhibit of boric acid spangles from the Pacific Coast Borax 
Company, of New York. Stephen T. Marshall, Ph.G., has also 
contributed to the department of general chemistry some ex- 
cellent specimens of mica. Louis Siminson, Pharm.D., was at 
the school a few days ago. He has just passed the Con- 
necticut Board of Pharmacy and is now managing the business 
of the J. L. Green Drug Company, 41 Lowell street. Trustee 
William W. Bartlet, Ph.G., has been in California, but returned 
to his duties the latter part of October. S. J. Sigal, Pharm.D.. 
of last year’s class, has formed a partnership with Mr. David- 
son and bought out the Maverick Drug Company, of East Bos- 
ton. 


THE BOARD OF PHARMACY 


held four examinations last month, and granted certificates 
to the following successful candidates: 

Jacob Harris, Boston; John E. Heffernan, Salem: Robert 
S. Barrett, Andover; Bernard H. Schutzkwer, Boston: John 
J. Shea, Lowell; Joseph M. Sisonsky, Boston; William F. 
Stover, Winthrop; Arthur W. Wells, Lowell; Peter J. Crane, 
Haverhill; Andrew H. March, Shelburne Falls: John R. 
Moore, Westboro; James J. Nolan, New Bedford. and George 
2. Torrey, Newburyport. 


DEATH BY POTSON. 


Three deaths occurred in this State last week from poisons 
taken by accident, and in two instances the drugs were rare to 
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be used by mistake. One of these was an employee of a soap 
concern, and had chemicals at his residence. He took oil of 
verbena for medicine. In the other case oil of mirbane was 
used instead of medicine. Wood alcohol caused the third 
death. It was in a goblet, and a man drank it thinking it to be 
water. 


TALKED ABOUT. 
Robert Hart & Brother succeed F. E. Whitmore, Somerville. 


Theodore St. Onge, of Millbury, has disposed of his business 
to Timothy J. Cotter. 


Everything points to an exciting contest in the efforts of 
Arthur L. Gavin to secure re-election as a representative, but 
the prospect for success is thought to be good. 


Thomas Doliber, Ph.G., president and treasurer of the Mel- 
lin’s Food Company of North America, is expected to return 
from England about the 10th of the present month. 


Walter E. Nichols, of Ward Ten, is a candidate for the Re 
publican nomination to the Board of Aldermen. He has served 
in the Legislature for two years. 


Joseph A. Letoneneau, a clerk in a Nonantum store, was re- 
cently arrested on the charge of illegally selling liquor. He 
was bailed out by his employer. 


The A. Cunningham Drug Company, Cambridge, have just 
been incorporated in this State. Capital, $25,000; president 
and treasurer, Augustine Cunningham. 


The American Soda Fountain Company are still doing a 
rushing business in New England. They recently shipped cold 
fountains to Francis J. Clancy & Co., Pawtucket, R. I.. and C. 
E. Guertin, Fall River. G. D. Brown, of South Boston; C. H. 
Whitney, Concord Junction, and the Highland Avenue Phar- 
maey, Somerville, are purchasers of hot apparatus. The Tir- 
rell Pharmacy, of Sharon, has just received one of this firm’s 
carbonators. 





Lord, Owen & Co.’s Affairs in Court. 


CuHicaco, November 2.—Bankruptcy proceedings against 
Lord, Owen & Co. were practicaliy closed to-day. Judge Kohl- 
saat approved a plan by which the creditors are to receive 
an additional 20 per cent. This makes a total of 40 per cent. 
paid to unsecured creditors, whose claims against the former 
wholesale drug house amounted to $548,360. The secured credi- 
tors, with claims for $196,840, were paid in full some time ago. 
George S. Lord is still in a sanitarium. When he comes out he 
will have to face a number of serious charges. 





A Druggist Takes Poison, 


Truman H. Wheeler, a prominent druggist, of Lestershire, 
N. Y., died in the jail in Binghamton on October 29, after tak- 
ing prussic acid. Wheeler was arrested at noon, charged with 
attempting to set fire to his store. He had left the store locked, 
and when the owner of the building broke in he found a dish 
of sealing wax on an oil stove so arranged that when the wax 
boiled over it would become ignited and set fire to excelsior 
piled around the stove. With the excelsior were two large cans 
of gasoline and an explosive mixture of glycerin and acid, 
which the druggist had so placed that an explosion would fol- 
low. Wheeler took the poison while he was out with an officer 
trying to find bail. 





P. J. Tormey Dead. 


P. J. Tormey, vice-president of the Owl Drug Company, of 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Oakland and Sacramento, and 
president of the Quaker Drug Company, of Seattle, Wash., died 
in St. Vincent’s Hospital, Portland, Ore., on October 14, from an 
attack of paralysis. Mr. Tormey was 56 years of age and took 
a very active part in the conduct of the affairs of the Owl Drug 
Company. He was present at the meeting of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association held at Monterey last year 
and was widely known throughout the drug trade. In addition 
to the interest in the drug business, Mr. Tormey was an expert 
whist player, being president of the San Francisco Whist Club 
and the Pacific Coast Whist Association, and conducted the 
whist page in the San Francisco Call. 
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PHILADELPHIA NEWS NOTES. 


Messrs. Ott & Nicaud have been succeeded at Sixteenth and 
Pine streets by Harry Lee Barber, who also owns the pharmacy 
at Tenth and Cambria streets. 


M. W. Bowman, 1000 East Chelten avenue, has acquired the 
adjoining property to his store, and will soon make improve- 
ments which will embrace the new property. 


I. Irving Saul, who for years was clerk for the late J. W. 
l’echin, has secured a position in George B. Evans’ new store 
ut Seventeenth and Chestnut streets. 


M. A. J. Galaschi, who some years ago retired from the 
retail drug business, has purchased the store of the late F. W. 
Steinmetz at Thirteenth and Cambria streets, and will actively 
re-enter the drug business once more. 


RK. J. Burton, of Forty-niuth street and Woodland avenue, 
has been succeeded by H. F. Vossage, who has withdrawn his 
interests from the Union Drug Company, and will now confine 
himself to the conduct of this store alone. 


J. H. Redsecker of Lebanon, Pa., will shortly arrive from 
Europe, where he has passed the last two months traveling on 
the Continent endeavoring to recuperate from a recent illness. 
At the last report from him, he wrote that he was much 
stronger and increasing in weight, which will be very gratify- 
ing news for his many friends in this city and State. 


H. A. Fenner, Broad street and Columbia avenue, whose 
store was recently seized by the sheriff on a judgment procured 
by his mother and father-in-law for money loaned, has gone 
into bankruptcy, and William M. Rickert, of Fifteenth and 
Westmoreland streets, has been appointed receiver. His failure 
has caused much surprise, as the store was considered to be 
doing an exceptionally good business. 


Much favorable comment was passed upon the AMERICAN 
Drvucoist for the full report that was published of the recent 
meeting of the N. A. R. D. The druggists seem to be well 
pleased with the results of the meeting, and many of them were 
unaware that so much was accomplished until the full account 
was published in this journal, and the promptness and thor- 
oughness of the report has made many friends for it. 


Fred Farrell, of the firm of Farrell Brothers, Twenty-ninth 
street and Columbia avenue, was recently married in a quiet 
way, but on his return from the wedding trip met with an 
enthusiastic and noisy crowd. Special music in the form of a 
Hurdy Gurdy was in attendance from noon until 10.30 p.m., 
and played continually wthout five minutes’ intermission during 
that time. The house was beautifully decorated in white with 
all sorts of mottoes, which welcomed the bride and groom to 
their home. Mr. Farrell took the affair as intended, and 
heartily joined the party in the celebration of this event. 


The first game of fhe Wholesale Drug Bowling League of 
this city will be played at Central Alleys on the night of No- 
vember 3. 'The clubs constituting the League this year will be 
Smith, Kline & French Company, J. Elwood Lee & Co., Wander- 
ers, Hance Brothers & White, Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy, Johnson & Johuson’s team of New Brunswick, and two 
teams to be known as No. 1 and No. 2 of the Retail Drug Ath- 
jetic Association. The season’s schedule will be announced in 
the next issue. Bowling seems to have taken a firm hold on the 
drug trade of this city, and it is reported that Mahlon M. Kline 
toes the mark, and tries to distinguish himself by bowling 
strikes and spares, and is fast becoming quite an enthusiast. 
He considers the exercise exceedingly healthful and _ well 
adapted to the retail druggists. 


Eugene Ross, who is well known for his popularity and abil- 
ity as a special representative of Johnson & Johnson, of New 
Brunswick, N. J., has joined the ranks of benedicts, having 
been married on the 27th ultimo to Miss A. Heim, of Batavia. 
The bride has for some years been a member of the official staff 
of Johnson & Johnson, and has many friends in New Bruns- 
wick. The expressmen of New Brunswick are said to have 
become tired from carrying the liberal donations which have 
been sent in honor of the vent. Just prior to the wedding Mr. 
Ross gave a bachelor’s dinner to the old guards on the staff of 
Johnson & Johnson at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. 
and among those present were A. J. Stevens, J. H. Rodgers. 
D. E. Bransome, A. Huff, John Potter, Henry Cushing, Count 
O’Neil, L. Mason and Baharati Taisi, the famous’Brabhmin and 
theosophist. Mr. Ross has traveled probably more for his firm 
than any other man in the business, having made several trips 
to China and Japan, where he has established a fine trade for 
Johnson & Johnson. The happy couple will live in New Bruns- 
wick, 
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AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND 
ILLINOIS. 


A Minimum Schedule for Chicago—Mr. Bodemann’s Work in 
Suppressing Cocaine Sales Indorsed—Handsome Examination 
Rooms for the Board—Northwestern Alumni Dine. 





(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


CHICAGO, November 5.—The quarterly meeting of the Chi- 
cago Retail Druggists’ Association, which took place in one of 
the lecture rooms of the Northwestern University School of 
Pharmacy, was well attended. The minimum price-list was dis- 
cussed and the general opinion was that no differential should 
be given to any district or class of dealers, and that the scale 
should be based on the popularity of the goods instead of adopt- 
ing a flat price for all goods listed at a standard figure. The 
object is to cater thus to public sentiment by having a flexible 
system of price making. The Executive Committee was em- 
powered to promulgate the schedule. Dues for the year were 
fixed at $10. Thomas Voegeli, of Minneapolis, a member of the 
National Executive Committee, made an address. 


BODEMANN INDORSED. 


The following resolution was passed : 

Whereas, The druggists of the State of Illinois are 
practically unanimous in their desire that the cocaine evil 
should be stamped out; and 

Whereas, It was largely through their efforts that the 
present cocaine law was enacted; and 

Whereas, We feel it our duty to aid in every way in 
the enforcement of said law and the upholding of those 
upon whom devolves the work of such enforcement; and 

Whereas, In the fearless discharge of his duties as 
president of the State Board of Pharmacy, William Bode- 
mann has incurred the hostility of certain retail druggists 
who have sought to evade the law, and has been wrongfully 
accused of soliciting bribes and otherwise maligned; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the said William Bodemann has the 
unanimous indorsement and support of the members of 
the Chicago Retail Druggists’ Association; that he is 
entitled to and has our utmost confidence, and that we 
resent any imputation against his honesty and integrity. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association are due 
Mr. Bodemann for his self-sacrificing devotion to duty in 
this fight for the stamping out of the cocaine evil—a fight 
in which he represents the entire respectable element of 
the profession; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Chicago Retail Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, representing practically all the druggists in Cook 
County, wishes to express its deepest appreciation to the 
Hon. Richard Yates, Governor of Illinois, for standing by 
the State Board of Pharmacy in their enforcement of the 
law without fear or favor. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
jovernor Yates and to each of the Chicago papers. with 
the request that they be published, as we feel it is right 
we should go on record as bitterly opposed to the ille- 
gitimate sale of cocaine and as upholding the State Board 
of Pharmacy in its present fight against this evil. 


THE BANQUET OF THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


of Northwestern University School of Pharmacy, which took 
place at the Sherman House October 23, was well attended and 
a number of excellent speeches were made. The meeting was 
called to order by Harry Kahn, president of the association, who 
introduced the various speakers. Among the speakers were 
the following members of the faculty: Raymond H. Pond; Dr. 
H. Gordin, Theodore Whittlessy, David C. Eccles and the dean, 
Dr. Oscar Oldberg. Thomas V. Wooten, secretary of the N. A. 
R. D., was then introduced. He advised that every effort be 
made to extend the influence of the alumni organization. There 
was considerable discussion regarding the constitution and by- 
laws, and the following Committee on Revision was finally ap- 
pointed: Thos. V. Wooten, Oscar Oldberg, B. C. Piper, J. W. 
Hoover, N. J. Pritzner, J. J. Erickson, H. BE. Erickson. The an- 
nual election resulted as follows: 

President, Thomas V. Wooten. 

First Vice-President, Judson W. Hoover. 

Second Vice-President, J. Elliott. 

Third Vice-President, W. L. Barnum, Jr. 

Secretary, Miss B. C. Piper. 

Treasurer, W. A. Miner. 

Trustees: J. J. Montgomery, J. J. Gill, Dr. H. Kahn. 

The problem of the new constitution will be taken up at the 
next meeting, December 4. So much enthusiasm was shown 
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Allen R. Fellows, 


General Manager of the Searle & Hereth Company, Chicago. 


Allen R. Fellows’ first appearance in the drug business was 
as a boy in the employment of Morrison, Plummer & Co., with 
whom he remained 11 years. He then spent eight years with 
Hartz & Bahsen, of Rock Island, Ill, and, returning to Chi- 
cago, accepted a position with Humiston, Keeling & Co., where 
he remained for four years, leaving them to become manager 
of the growing house of Ross, Flowers & Co. When the busi- 
hess of this concern was purchased by the Searlé & Hereth 
Company Mr. Fellows became identified with the consolidated 
company, and the fact that he had been with them only four 
months when he was given the responsible position of general 
inanager is the best evidence that he has proven a wonder 
worker for the house. Besides being general manager, Mr. 
Fellows is second vice-president of the company. He is not 
only an efficient business organizer, but is very popular per- 
sonally, and has many friends throughout the drug trade both 
in and around Chicago. It will be remembered that Mr. Fel- 
lows was the moving spirit in a very active plaster war, which 
first brought the name of Ross, Flowers & Co. prominently be- 
fore the general drug trade of the United States. 








that it is believed the organization will hereafter show much 
greater activity. 


THE STATE BOARD OF PHARMACY 


has moved into its new rooms in the Hampden Building, at 
Thirty-ninth street and Langley avenue. The rooms are now 
being fitted up with Flemish oak tables and chairs, prescription 
counters and identification tables. Members of the board be- 
lieve they will have one of the best appointed places of the 
sort in the country when all the fittings are in place. The 
room for written work accommodates 160 at one sitting. In 
former years classes of only 30 could be handled at a time, and 
it took ten days to get through with 150 applicants. There will 
be a great reduction in time hereafter and a consequent de- 
crease in expense. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


John Kraker, manager of the Gallatin Drug Company, of 
Boseman, Mont., was in town recently buying new stock. 


J. W. Crain has sold his store at 4733 North Clark street, 
Rogers Park, to H. A. Thompson. 


A. R. Bremer, proprietor of the Coke Dandruff Cure Com- 
pany, has been in New York for three weeks on business con- 
nected with his preparations. 


R. 8S. Clower, manager of the Hume Pharmacy, Houston. 
Texas, is in Chicago distributing large orders with the jobbers 
and pharmaceutical houses. 

H. B. Patterson, formerly a salesman for Lord, Owen & Co., 
is now representing Morrison, Plummer & Co. in one of their 
city territories. 
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R. H. Miller, of Algona, and John F. Carey, of Webster City, 
were two Iowans who made trips to Chicago wholesale houses 
recently. 


Peter Van Schaack, accompanied by his wife and her sister, 
Mrs. Hibbard, will leave soon for California, to be gone six 
months. 


E. C. Arno, formerly in business at Twenty-second street and 
Wabash avenue, has opened a new store at Dubuque, Iowa. He 
has bought a big stock here. 


An entertainment @ la Boheme was arranged by the Board 
of Managers of the Chicago Drug Trade Club for October 22. 
The programme included several attractive features. 


W. H. Hyde, of the Abner Royce Company, of Cleveland, 
came to us in October soliciting orders for perfumes. He tells 
us he returned East much satisfied with his maiden effort in 
this locality. 


Frank L. Cook, who looks after the Wisconsin trade for 
Sharp & Dohme, was in Chicago last week for a conference with 
the local manager, Charles E. Matthews. Mr. Cook has head- 
quarters in Milwaukee, and is one of the highest-priced mis- 
sionaries on the pay-roll of any pharmaceutical house. 


Frank E. Kirby, vice-president of the Morgan Drug Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, has been in Chicago for the past three 
weeks doing some work on Palmer’s Skin Success. Mr. Kirby 
is a member of the Chicago Drug Club, and is making a great 
many friends in the West for his firm and himself. 


O. G. Bell, president and general manager of the Norwich 
Pharmacal Company, of Norwich, N. Y., is in town for a re- 
view of the year’s business and a talk with Local Manager 
Arthur M. Wisner. Mr. Bell has been to St. Louis and Kansas 
City, and will return East this week much satisfied with the 
business his company has secured in the West. 


G. W. St. Clair has resigned his position with Johnson & 
Johnson, and will engage in the brokerage business in Chicago. 
He will have offices at 81 Clark street. Alex. Harris is now 
monarch of all he surveys, and will have charge of both the 
wholesale and retail trade here since Mr. St. Clair has em- 
barked in a new line. 


The meeting of the Alumni Association of the Northwestern 
University School of Pharmacy September 25 was adjourned 
until October 23 at the Sherman House, dinner being served to 
the members. The school is in a flourishing condition, and the 
alumni, who are proud of it, are working to secure the names 
of new students. 


The Gallatin Drug Company are opening a new drug store 
in Bozeman, Mont., and J. L. Kraker, a Chicago product, will 
be president. Mr. Kraker is a graduate of the Northwestern 
College of Pharmacy, class of ’95, and his business and phar- 
maceutical education was obtained in this city. He was for a 
number of years employed at the pharmacy of M. F. Thometz. 


W. F. Williams, who looks after the interest of Gray’s 
Glycerine Tonic Company in the West, has just returned from 
a successful trip to Minneapolis and St. Paul. Mr. Williams 
is one of the best detail men on the pay roll of any phar- 
maceutical house and is an earnest and conscientious worker, 
commanding the respect of the medical profession. 


John Blocki & Son, perfumers, who have been located at 
56 Fifth avenue for ten years, have leased the entire building 
at 189 Michigan avenue, which they will occupy April 1 next. 
The building is now occupied by Madam Yale, who, we under- 
stand, is to move to New York. Mr. Blocki has a lease on the 
building for five years, and this will be the only retail per- 
fume store in Chicago. 





° 
Registered in Illinois. 

At the examination held by the State Board of Pharmacy 
in Springfield, October 13, 1903, the following passed as regis- 
tered pharmacists and assistants: 

Registered Pharmacists—L. F. Croshardt, Beardstown; W. 
C. Foster, Colchester; W. B. Hattenhauer. Streator; C. L. 
Hollister, Jerseyville; J. Hoyer, Chicago; E. J. Karlivsky, 
Chicago; C. R. McDougall, Chicago; L. H. McMillan, East St. 
Louis; A. J. Richards, Springfield; A. M. Rigg, Macomb; T. 
B. Shaffer, Oneida; F. A. White, Farmington. 5 

Assistants—A. W. Armstrong, Dwight; F. A. Blue, Rock- 
ford: G. M. Foster, East St. Louis; J. E. Rogers, Gilman; 


W. E. Snider, East St. Louis; A. L. Wangler, Chicago; C. J. 
Walker, Chicago; 8S. J. Williams, Macomb. 

The next meeting of the Board for examination will be held 
at ~ gerne East Thirty-ninth street, Chicago, on November 17, 
at 9 a.m. 

The following instructions to applicants for examination 
were adopted by the Board April 15, 1903: 

All applications, affidavits and other documents pertaining 
thereto must be on file in the secretary’s office, Springfield, I11., 
at least five days before the examination for which the applica- 
tion is made. Any such papers received less than five days 
before the date of any given examination will not be considered 
until the next following meeting of the Board. 

If an application is in any way questionable, or if the 
Board desires more information, the applicant will be notified 
to appear before it at its business meeting on the day before 
the examination, when his case will receive due consideration. 
Under no circumstances will any such case be considered on the 
day of examination. 

All must be present on the day of examination at roll call, 
9 a.m. After the roll has been called the doors will be locked. 
Any one detained by circumstances beyond his control, such as 
a railway accident, will have the privilege of presenting his 
case to the Board at a special meeting to be held immediately 
after roll call. Failure of any employer or fellow clerk to 
relieve on time will not be considered as a valid excuse. 

Any candidate having failed, and desiring to take another 
examination, must so notify the secretary at least five days 
before said examination, otherwise he will not be admitted. 

- — all communications to L. T. Hoy, secretary, Spring- 
ield, Ill. 





Trade Paper Advertising. 


There is no exaggeration in the claim that the trade journal 
provides the cheapest and most effective means of introducing 
un article. Every day experience makes it good; but this is 
not to say that the average merchant who is well stocked is 
going to buy immediately because he has seen an advertise- 
ment which interests him, nor that he will do more, as a first 
step, if he needs goods of the class advertised, than to submit 
the usual inquiries for samples or further information which, 
< found satisfactory, will justify his taking up with a new 
thing. 

The desirability of keeping an advertisement continuously 
before the trade is obvious. Goods already well known are 
kept to the front in this way, and perhaps the most liberal 
advertisers in trade journals are manufacturers who have 
notuing new to offer, but who appreciate the importance of 
competition, and who will not permit competition to obscure, by 
ne own neglect of advertising, the merits of the goods they 
offer. 

To establish the sale of a new article, though aided by the 
intelligent recognition of novelty and improvement on the 
part of the retail merchant, surely calls for patience and 
liberality in dealing with the organs devoted to trade announce- 
ments, but which is justified by results, as the success of well- 
conducted trade journals makes abundantly manifest. 

And as a class of publications, taught by their own interests, 
trade journals do excellent service to their advertisers by their 
fair and moderate presentation of information.in their reading 
columns. 

In short, they do everything but show the goods offered for 
sale in the store of the retailer, and at a reasonable price 
charged exclusively for advertisements. 

Well conducted trade papers preserve their independence; 
they haven’t a line of reading space on sale. They make no 
pretensions to do more than we have stated, but they do it well, 
with results to all concerned which are remunerative, provided 
what is offered is meritorious and a reasonable persistency 
maintained in placing it before the trade.—The Fourth Estate. 





A Novel Method of Advertising a Novel. 


A novel method of advertising a work of fiction is reported 
by the New York Times. A London publisher has issued a 
novel by a new writer, and the first 500 copies are dedicated 
to an imaginary person known as “ Bill.” Subsequent copies 
will bear on the fly leaf a dedication to the reader who praises 
the story in the most satisfactory manner. The Times’ corre- 
spondent sees in this the beginning of a new form of advertis- 
ing, for an author may announce that his latest book is ready 
for dedication, and invite tenders from those who wish the 
publicity. Eventually the fly leaves of a popular novel may 
become as valuable as some of the blank wall spaces of New 
York.—Printers’ Ink. 
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Ghe Drug and Chemical Market 


The prices quoted in this report are those current in the wholesale market, and higher prices are paid for retail lots. 


The quality of goods frequently necessitates a wide range of prices. 





Condition of Trade. 
New York, November 7, 1903. 
ARKET conditions for the past two weeks have 
been characterized by considerable dullness, and 
the business results for the month of October are re- 
garded as somewhat unsatisfactory. Not that the tend- 
ency of prices has been downward or in the interests of 
buyers, for most of the actual price changes are of a 
higher character and the tone of the market is firm. 
Some weakness has developed in cocaine in the European 
market, competition having already caused a decline of 
about 15 per cent. in their quotations, and holders here 
are consequently less firm in their views. Opium, too, 
shows a downward tendency, and the market for this 
staple is dull and weak at a decline of 5 cents from pre- 
vious prices; the shrinkage in value has, at the same 
time, failed to aid the distribution and the market for 
opium is unsettled, though a reaction is likely to take 
place at any moment, since the statistical position of the 
article does not warrant a decline. Upon the basis of 
prevailing prices the market, as a whole, is steady in 
tone and the developments, except in a few instances 
already noted, have been unimportant, such fluctuations 
as have come to the surface being mainly within a nar- 
row range. The condition of trade throughout the 
country is encouraging to the hope of an increased volume 
of business during the coming months. The following 
table shows the principal price changes of the period 
under review : 


HIGHER. LOWER. 
Benzoie acid, Cocaine, 
Ginseng root, Opium, 


Senega root, Silver nitrate, 


Cotton root bark, Caffeine, 

Gum sandarac, Beeswax, 

Clove oil, Sarsaparilla root, Mexican, 
Cochineal, Peppermint oil. 

Carmine, 


Haarlem oil, 
Cantharides, Russian, 
Mandrake root, 
Celery seed, 

Canary seed, 

Anise seed, 

Japan wax, 

Yerba santa, 

Balm of Gilead buds, 
Prickly ash bark. 


DRUGS, 


Alcohol is without further change, the range of the principal 
producers remaining $2.45 to $2.47, with the usual discount. 


Aloin is jobbing fairly and holders are maintaining their 
prices at the range of 25c to 40c, as to quality and quantity. 


Arnica flowers are given very little consideration, though 
holders maintain their limits at 9c to 9{4c for jobbing quanti- 
ties. 


Balm of Gilead buds continue in limited supply, and holders 
have advanced their limit to 45¢ to 47c, as to quality and quan- 
tity. 


Balsam copaiba, Central ‘American, continues in moderate 
demand, and values are well sustained at the range of 35¢ to 
38c ; first hands quote 45c¢ to 4714c, as to quality, for Para. 


Balsam fir, Canada, has strengthened a trifle sinee our last 
owing to restricted supplies, and quotation of the market is 
firmly maintained at $3.15 to $3.60. Oregon is almost out of 
market and quotations are largely nominal. 


Balsam, Peru, is finding a good consuming outlet and values 
are well sustained at the range of $1.05 to $1.071%4. 


Balsam tolu is in improved inquiry, though actual sales have 
not averaged high during the interval, and prices are without 
change from previous quotations, or say 25¢ to 27c. 


Barks.—Asu, prickly, is firmer owing to scarcity, holders 
now asking 15c to 18c. Bayberry is higher in consequence of 
light supplies and dealers now ask 15c. Pinus is scarce, both 
here and in producing markets, and 4c to 4%c is now named 
for jobbing lots. Cotton root has developed more firmness and 
recent sales were at 22e to 25c. Soap is still obtainable in a 
small way at 5%4c to 6c for whole; cut is firmer owing to light 
supplies, 7c being named for prompt delivery. 


Benzoic acid is in improved position owing to some restric- 
tion in supplies, the revised jobbing quotations being 42c to 45c, 
as to quantity, though some holders still name 40c. The salts 
are correspondingly firmer and higher, dealers now quoting 43c 
to 45c for sodium benzoate. 


Buchu leaves, short, sell in a small way only within the 
range of 2114c to 28c. 


Cacao butter is firmer and fractionally higher in sympathy 
with the primary market, where prices have advanced. We 
quote the range for bulk at 28¢ to 28t4c, and cakes in 12-pound 
boxes at 33¢ to 34e. 


Caffeine reflects the influence of continued keen competition 
among manufacturers, and the pressure to urge business hase 
resulted in a decline of 35c, the range now standing at $2.65 
to $2.85. 


Cantharides have strengthened a trifle since our last owing 
to strong cable advices from primary sources, and quotations 
are firmly maintained at 75c, though the outlet for stock is yet 
of a somewhat limited character. 


Carmine has been advanced .fo correspond with the in- 
creased price of cochineal, No. 40 being now quoted at $3.40. 


Cocaine is weak and unsettled in the face of disturbing ad- 
vices from European markets, where keen competition has 
lowered prices 15 per cent. While holders in this market de- 
cline to make concessions from the quoted range of $4.00 to 
$4.50, it is intimated that sales are making ima quiet way in 
some quarters at a reduction to $3.75. 


Cochineal has advanced materially during the interval ow- 
ing to scarcity, the quotation for silver gray now standing at 
50e to 55c. 


Codliver oil, Norwegian, is finding seasonable sale in a light 
jobbing way, there being insuflicient stock available to meet 
any heavy demand. The quotations for barrel lots and upward 
range from $120 to $145. 


Cubeb berries continue dull and neglected and prices show 
a further decline to 7c to 8e for whole, and 10c to 18¢ for 
powdered. 


Ergot has shown no action of special importance since our 
last, but may be said to be slow of sale at the new range of 
45¢ to 50c, as to quality and quantity. 


Grindelia Robusta leaves have met with an active inquiry 
during the fortnight, and the position of the article has im- 
proved owing to reduced stock, with holders quoting 9c to 10c. 


Haarlem oil has advanced a notch or two in the interval, 
the inside quotation having been raised to $1.85, and some 
even declining to shade $1.95, though one of the large im- 
porters still names $1.80. 
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Cuttle bone, Trieste, is maintained steadily at 1514c to 1614c, 
but the demand continues of a rather limited character. 

Lycopodium is in light supply and firmer, with Pollitz quoted 
at 58c to 60c, and unlabeled at 57c¢ to 58c. 

Menthol is a trifle unsettled and values are irregular. While 
some holders ask $6.75 to $7.00, sales were made during the 
interval at $6.60. 

Opium is yet in an unsatisfactory condition, the market hav- 
ing developed considerable weakness since our last. While not 
openly lower, quotations are less firmly maintained and sales 
have been made quietly down to $3.15 for cases and $3.17% to 
$3.22) for broken lots. Powdered is also lower and offers in 
instances at $3.70 to $3.80, as to quality and quantity. 


Prickly ash berries are in limited supply, and holders have 
marked up quotations to 15c to 18c. 

Quinine has been in moderately active demand during the 
interval, and a fair amount of business has been transacted, de- 
spite the diverging views of prospective buyers and sellers. 
Some important developments in the quinine market may be 
looked for at no distant date in connection with the introduc- 
tion of a new brand of Java quinine. The shipments of bark 
from Java during the month of October were unusually heavy, 
in fact, the largest quantity on record for any one month. As 
a result of these heavy shipments prices on outside quinine 
declined in the London market, but later recovered. In this 
market manufacturers’ quotations are well maintained on the 
basis of 25c for bulk in 100-oz. tins, while second hands quoted 
24c to 24%4,¢ for German and 23c to 23\c for Java. 

Saw palmetto berries are in better supply and offer more 
freely at 10c. 

Silver nitrate prices show a revision to a lower range in 
sympathy with a reaction in the value of the metal. manufac- 
turers now naming 38%c to 4214¢c, as to quantity. 


Wax, bee's, has eased off to 2910c to 30%4c for ordinary pure 
and 3114 to 32%4c for selected, in view of increased supplies. 
Japan is firmer and higher in sympathy with the primary mar- 
kets, the limited spot supply being now held at 15'%4c to 16c. 

CHEMICALS, 

Acetate of lime has been in unusually good demand since 
our last, with the sales at .90c to .95c for brown and 1.40¢ to 
1.45¢ for gray. 

Acetic acid continues quiet, but the market appears steady 
at 1.80c to 44c, as to quality and quantity. 

. 

Arsenic, white, is held with confidence and strength, and 
sales are making within the range of 2.9714c to 34c as to quan- 
tity. 

Blue vitriol is firmer in sympathy with the upward tendency 
of copper, and 5c is named in a jobbing way. 

Brimstone, crude, has received more attention of late. and 
values are well sustained at 922.50 to $24.00, the inside figure 
being for shipments and cne outside for early arrivals. 

Carb. ammonia is firm, owing to a slight scarcity, with the 
sales at 7%4c to 8c in a jobbing way. 

Chlorate of potash continues to offer at 7c to 74c¢, but only 
a small jobbing demand is experienced, the trade necessities 
being momentarily light. 

Cream of tartar is well sustained at manufacturers’ quota- 
li ns, or say 2414c to 25c. 

Prussiate of potash, yellow, is under good control, with the 
limited available supply heid at 14%c to 15c. 

Sodium sulphide remains at 1%c to 1%c, the inside price 
being required for quantity lots. 


ESSENTIAL OILS. 

Anise has ruled quiec since our last, but values on this and 
other Chinese oils are maintained with firmness, the sales dur- 
ing the interval being at $1.07% to $1.15. 

Bay has sold well in a jovbing way during the interval, and 
values are well sustained at the range of $2.25 to $2.60 for do- 
restic and imported respectively. 

Cajuput develops no action of any consequence. Only small 
lots are changing hands at 70c to T5c. 

Camphor has sold actively in the interval and values are 
firmly maintained at the range of 8c to 10c. 

Cassia is quiet, but prices do not yield beyond the point of 
T5e, and 7714e is asked for 80 per cent. oil: lower grades quoted 


G21.¢ to GTUM4e. 
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Citronella is firmer, in sympathy with 1oreign advices, but 
22¢ to 22%4c and 23c to 23%4c are yet named for drums and cans 
respectively. 

Clove is steadier in tone at the recent advance to $1.09 to 
$1.07%, the inside figure veing for bulk oil, of which only a 
limited amount is. available. 

Lavender maintains its firmness in view of continued strong 
advices from primary sources, but quotations are unchanged 
at $1.60 to $2.25, as to quality and quantity. 

Orange, sweet, is held wiih more strength, and recent sales 
have been at $1.60 to $1.60. 

Pennyroyal is dull, but there is no urgency to realize at any- 
thing below $1.05 to $1.15, as to quality and quantity. 

Peppermint has met with less attention since our last and 
is generally dull and lower, with bulk quoted at $2.60, and H. G. 
II. at $3.30 to $3.35. 

Spearmint is firmer, owing to diminishing spot supplies, and 
recent sales were at $3.75 to $4.00. 

Wormwood is not inquired for to any extent, and holders 
offer more freely at the range of $2.75 to $3.25. 


GUMS. 


We have few new features of interest to report in this de- 
partment. The demand ior mucilaginous gums has continued 
fairly active and the volume of business up to the average, but no 
important price changes have come to the surface, with the 
exception of an advance in sandarac, which is now quoted at 


17¢ to 18e. 
ROOTS. 


Belladonna, of the new crop, is reported to be abundant, but 
prices for old in this market are nominally unchanged, the sales 
being at 914c to 1l1c, as to quality and quantity. 

Bloodroot continues scarce and values are well sustained 
at the recent advance to 138c to 14e. 

Golden seal is higher at primary sources, and holders in 
this market decline to shade Tdc. 

Ipecac, Carthagena, which underwent a decline in the early 
part, was restored to the previous range of $1.25 to $1.30 after 
some brisk trading. Rio is held and selling at the previous 
range of $1.40 to $1.50. 

Lady’s slipper has sold in a moderate jobbing way since our 
last at 18c to 20c. 

Mandrake is scarce, and this, coupled with strong primary 
markets, has served to harden the views of holders, who now 
demand 10c. 

Sarsaparilla, Mexican, is held with more firmness, and noth- 
ing now appears to be obtainable below 14c. 

Senega is quiet, but the market is steady at the previous 
range of 75¢c to 76c for Northwestern. 

Spikenard, which sold actively in the early part of the month. 
sending the price up to 13c, has quieted down somewhat, but 
sales are making in a jobbing way at the new quotation. 

Unicorn root is in limited supply, and holders have advanced 
their quotations to 35c to 40c. 


/ SEEDS. 


Trade in this department is of rather limited proportions. 
but the absence of demand has not appreciably affected prices. 
and most varieties of druggists’ seeds are maintained with 
strength and firmness. Italian anise is especially strong, the 
quotation for choice sifted having been advanced to 12c. Can- 
ary, both Smyrna and Sicily, are firmer and higher. 





The intelligent co-operation which W. F. Young, of Spring- 
field, Mass., extends to the readers of this paper has resulted 
in business for them. Any druggist wbo will take the trouble 
to write out a list of his neighboring horse owners and for- 
ward it to Mr. Young will confirm this by experience. A «lever 
little booklet, entitled “ How to Take Care of the Horse,” will 
be sent to each name with the druggist’s private imprint. The 
booklet contains a great number of formulas for the common 
ailments of the horse, and these of a necessity have to be made 
up by the druggist. This puts the druggist in touch with new 
connections which prove valuable to his business. Mr. Young 
is advertising in all the stock and agricultural papers of the 
country, and as a result is being constantly consulted about 
particular cases. When he writes his prescription he suggests 
that it be filled at the store of the nearest druggist carrying 
his line of remedies in stock. Any of our readers who are 
supplied with Absorbine and the other remedies of Mr. Young's 
line should make sure that they are on his list. If any doubt 
exists in the matter, a postal card addressed to him will rem- 
edy it. 
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Opportunities for Export Trade. 





A SUCCESSFUL AMERICAN IN MEXICO. 


E publish in this issue four views of the “ Droguerfa and 
W Botica Americana” of Aguascalientes, Mexico. This 
establishment was founded three years ago by Dr. John 
W. Overton as a retail drug store. One year ago the present 
quarters on the Plaza Principal were secured and a wholesale 
business established. Dr. Overton is a loyal American, whose 
love for “ Old Kentucky ” in particular and the United States 
in general has not been lessened by five years of residence in 
Europe and five in Mexico. He justly contends that American 
goods are better and cheaper than European, and by advertising 
and proving his claims has built up a large business, which 
extends to every State and Territory of the Mexican Republic. 
“Quick sales and small profits” is his motto; ‘“ Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded ” is his promise. 

Dr. Overton carries a full line of Mallenckrodt chemicals, 
rubber goods, sundry instruments and patent medicines. He 
sells 20 gross of Dr. Richard’s Dyspepsia Tablets and 10 gross 
of Ross’ Life Pills a month. Listerine, Chamberlain’s Rem- 
edies, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Wizard Oil, ‘Ayer’s prepara- 
tions, Florida Water (Lanman & Kemp), Tricoferos, Colgate’s 
Soaps, Antikamnia, and many other American proprietaries are 
pushed. Dr. Overton says: “I sell more surgical instruments, 
rubber goods, cotton and American patents than any other house 
in the republic. I do this because I sell cheaper. Reasonable 
profits mean large sales. A “ droguerfa”’ in Mexico pays more 
rent in a month than I pay in a year, notwithstanding that I 
have 3,000 feet of floor space. Clerk hire is much cheaper in 
Aguascalientes, which city is the geographical center of the 
republic. I send twice every month some kind of advertising to 
every doctor and druggist in the, republic. I also save money 
by insisting that goods be packed as ‘I direct; for example, 
mhorphine, cocaine, paying a heavy duty, should be packed in tin 
—never glass—as all duty is by weight. When the American 





ae 


Exterior of Dr. J. W. Overton's Pharmacy in Aguascalientes, Mexico. 


‘ 
manufacturer learns to pack goods as requested by the pur- 
chaser (which, by the way, is always done in Europe) the 
American trade will double and quadruple in Mexico. I always 
give willingly all information requested as regards packing, 
business conditions, &c., to American manufacturers, because 
every American article that gives. satisfaction here helps me 
and every Ainerican manufacturer. Dr. Adrian de Garay, the 
distinguished professor of surgery in the National Medical 
School, and talented editor of the Escuela de Medicina, in a 
personal letter wrote to me: * Many American articles are not 
only better than the European, but cheaper and require only to 
be known to find a ready sale.’ And the doctor showed he 
meant what he wrote by buying a thousand dollars’ worth 
of instruments from me for his private hospital.” 





German Chemical Industries. 


In a report received by the British Board of Trade, the 
British Consul-General at Hamburg states that while there is 
no doubt that the remarkable development of the chemical in- 
dustries in Germany is in a certain degree due to a judiciously 
arranged Customs tariff, the thorough training afforded by the 
many excellent State-aided educational establishments and the 
constant attention to the progress of chemical and physical 
science all over the world on the part of the technical staffs of 
German chemical factories, combined with a thorough business 
knowledge on the part of the commercial managers, have had 
an important share in placing the German chemical industry 
in its present predominant position. It appears that only in 
very few cases has the rate of dividend paid by 61 prominent 
works during the past three years declined; and, on the whole, 
the return has been comparatively high; thus the average rate 
for the 61 factories mentioned for 1902 was 8 3-10 per cent.. 
while in the case of 24 factories it exceeded 10 per cent. 
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INDUSTRIAL MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF 
MEXICO. 


An Industrial Museum is to be established in the City of 
Mexico under the charge of the Secretary of Colonization In- 
dustry. The museum is. to furnish applicants, free of charge, 
with all the data it possesses about prices, places of production, 
producers, and freight on raw material, and with the data about 
manufacturers of machinery. Producers or manufacturers can, 
under certain regulations, place therein samples or catalogues 
for distribution. The library and services of translation of its 
catalogues will be free. The museum is to publish and dis- 
tribute free its own catalogue of the raw materials on exhibi- 
tion, giving the name of the material, name and address of the 
producer, place of production, quantity that can be produced, 
price at the place of production, cost of transportation to the 
nearest railway station, and the principal uses of the raw ma- 
terial. 

The co-operation of scientific societies is invited, as is that 








Surgical Supply Department in the Pharmacy of Dr. Overton. 


of persons willing to contribute technical studies for publication 
as special bulletins. The museum will undertake the analysis 
or technical examination of raw materials, according to agree- 
ments reached with those desiring this service. It will not, 
however, undertake commissions between producer and pur- 
chaser, only putting them in touch with each other. 

The plan of putting on exhibition, in connection with for- 
eign consulates, collections of raw materials, etc., from Mexico, 
which has recently been inaugurated, will be continued under 
the direction of this museum, which will also have charge of 
Mexican exhibits in foreign expositions. 

The objects and plan of the museum are officially set forth 
as follows: 

“1. To collect samples of the mineral, vegetable and animal 
raw materials which are found in the country, to be supplied 
by their producers or exploiters, together with all the data pos- 
sible concerning their use, regardless of whether the materials 
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Dispensing Counter in the Pharmacy of Dr. Overton. 


can be employed in domestic or in foreign industries. These 
samples will be kept on exhibition permanently. 

“2. To place beside each special series of raw materials 
pictures showing the manufactures to be made therefrom, both 
in the domestic and foreign markets where they are consumed, 
and lists of the commission merchants and commercial houses 
which handle these manufactured products. 

“3. To make geographic charts of the Republic, showing, by 
means of conventional colors, the sections of the country where 
the various groups of raw materials are cultivated or produced. 

“4. To have on exhibition a map of the Republic, which 
shall always be kept up to date, and on which shall be indicated 
with exactitude the various transportation routes—maritime, 
river, etc. 

“5. To collect data, for the information of the public, rela- 
tive to the rates of freight from the place of production to,any 
point in the country: or abroad, and also the customs duties 
which the raw materials pay upon importation into any coun- 
try which consumes them. 

“6. To establish in the same quarters a ‘technological 
library,’ containing the most minutely specialized catalogues, 
with their prices, of the principal factories of all nations, and 
especially of the manufactories of the machinery employed in 
converting the raw materials produced by this country into the 
best finished products. This library is to be kept up to date— 
that is to say, pains will be taken to secure continuously the last 
editions of every catalogue. The classification to be adopted 
shall be practical and one admitting of easy consultation.” 





To Make Pepsin in Mexico, 


The North American Beef Company have been granted a 
concession by the Mexican Government authorizing them to 
build and operate two meat-packing establishments, one in the 
city of Uruapan, State of Michoacan, and the other at a point 











Soda Water Fountain in the Pharmacy of Dr. Overton. 














